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We must make way for Christmas stock arriving 
daily. If you haven't discovered the 

Basic Exchange, come in now and take 
advantage of these BX bargains. 


Army Fatigue Pants* 
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Genuine Navy 13-Button Pants, 100% wool Greek Army Wool Jackets 


$49.95 pat $3.50, 


— Shorts from Belgium, England, 
Cotton Work Pants Italy, France & U.S. — 20-50% off Work Shirts* — Only § 50 
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Army Khaki Shirts — Raincoats & Ponchos 


: Regularly $6.95, from $2.19 to $8.95 
Khaki Pants” - Foster Grant Sunglasses — 
Regularly $4.95, $4.95 Regularly §3-55, 
$3.95. so $1.49-°2.50 
100% Nylon Tanker Jackets & 
$14.75 


Levi's & Western Jeans yj First Aid Kits — 
Regularly §7.50-*10.00, Wide Selection — 20-50% Off 


$2.95-53.95 ; 
Star Wars T-Shirts — t 
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$3.50 


Camping Gear Specials — 
20-50% Off 
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THE CITY ON A HILL PRESS is the campuswide student newspaper for the 
University of California at Santa Cruz, published weekly on Thursday, and printed by 
Suburban Newspapers Inc. in Cupertino. 

THE PRESS is a source of information and tree expression for the campus and 
community. 

THE PRESS is not an official publication of the University. its Board of Regents, nor 
its administrauon 
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British Khaki Drill Pants 
(large sizes only) 
Regularly $11.95, 


$9.95 


Trolla Wood Burning Stove 
(originally made for Montgomery Ward) 
Regularly 475.00, Our Price 


$295.00 


All material submitted becomes the property of the PRESS 


Candles — Factory Seconds — 
Lowest Prices in Town 


Announcements and Calendar items should be submitted to the Master Calendar 
Office above the Whole Earth Restaurant by noon MONDAY. For information call 
429-2935. 


PHONE: 429-2430 (Business and Editorial) 
429-4292 (Advertising) 


Mesquite Charcoal — $5.95 


Regularly 9.95/40 Ib. Bag 


SUBSCRIPTIONS are available at $3 per quarter. Third class permit applied for. 
Send check or phone, City on a Hill. Stonehouse. UCSC, Santa Cruz, CA 95064. 
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Student protesters gather outside the Career Planning and Placement 
Office in McHenry Library while an IBM recruiter speaks to students inside. 


by Tina Courtright 

At 10 am Tuesday, November 15, about 
150 demonstrators gathered peacefully in 
front of McHenry Library to protest the 
presence of an IBM recruiter in the Career 
Planning and Placement Office, and event- 
ually forced the recruiter to leave the campus. 
They were protesting IBM’s status as the 
single largest supplier and servicer of data 
processing equipment in South Africa. Over 
one-third of IBM’s business is with the 
apartheid government. 

A spokesperson for People for a Free 
South Africa explained IBM’s link with the 
South African government and economy. He 
claimed that IBM computers are an integral 
part of the production of nuclear weapons, as 
well as being esstential to the maintenance of 
the passbook system, whereby activities of 
non—whites are monitored at all times. 

Students, he said, are not “completely 
powerless” in determining IBM’s policies, for 
UC owns over $22 million in IBM stock, and 


the first step in gathering control is demanding 
divestment of UC holdings in corporations 
which do business in South Africa. Students 
can also demand that representatives from 
such corporations not use campus facilities as 
a recruitment center. 

Another speaker traced the history of the 
relationship between higher education and 
the growth of corporations in the US. He 
likened University students to the cows in 
UCSC’s fields. ‘“We’re here to witness the 
payoff of the whole absurd system. When the 
cows get fat, and we get trained, the cows get 
slaughtered and we get hired.” 

Barbara Bunn, next on the microphone, 
attacked IBM’s claim that it has a “right to 
speak” on campus. ‘We don’t think IBM 
should have the right to come herer and 
recruit us to work for them so we can be part 
of the proess that eventually kills people in 
South Africa’, she said. 

The mood of the gathering suddenly shifted 
as a student proposed that the group march 


Proposed Policies Seen As 


Threat To Student Rights 


by Marie Kumasaka 


The University is currently redrafting its 
system-wide Policies Applying to Campus 
Activities, Organizations, and Students. 
This document is in actuality a “student 
constitution.” It establishes the relationship 
between the students ahd the University: it 
stipulates under what circumstances the Uni- 
versity through the Chancellor can restrict 
the exercise of First Amendment rights of 
expression and assembly; it defines “disrup- 
tive” behavior and gives the Chancellor power 
to take actions against those considered “‘dis- 
ruptive”; it sets the conditions under which 
the Chancellor can declare a campus state of 

_emergency and put special procedures into 

effect; and along with other issues, it raises 
serious questions about what constitutes re- 
ligion and political activities on campus. 

Last Spring, a delay was granted system- 


wide so that there may be proper student . 


input on the Policies until the end of the Fall 
Quarter. This campus can request another 
delay as other campuses are doing while 
working on their review of the Policies, 
since the time left is such an inadequate 
amount to properly review the implications of 


this document. However, UCB, UCLA, and 
UCD have prepared extensive comments on 
the proposed revisions of the Policies which 
can help simplify matters in our review. 

Copies of the Policies and other related 
material have been placed at all colleges, the 
main library reserves, Student Activities 
(Central Services), and Campus Activities 
(Redwood Building). 

A student committee is working with Vice 
Chancellor of Student Affairs David Tilley 
on these Policies. This committee is charged 
with gathering and working out a response 
from the Santa Cruz campus after there has 
been thorough discussion campuswide. 


It is every student’s responsibility to be 
informed on how these Policies will affect 
her/his life. It is every college’s responsibility 
to set up discussions and review Policies. 
A campuswide forum is being organized to 
facilitate open discussion. These’ Policies 
affect all students and student organizations— 
revisions are definitely needed in order to 
protect student rights system wide. 


Plainclothed casnpus Police Officer Churchill (left) holds an unidentified 
student in a headlock after the student attempted to force his way into 
Career Planning and Placement Office. 
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STUDENTS FORCE IBM OFF CAMPUS 


upstairs and ask the recruiter leave. ‘““That’s 
not the kind of career we want!” Amid cheers 
and chants, demonstrators entered the building, 
while 25 pennies were collected to offer bus 
fare to the representative. 


Upstairs in room 350 of the library, two 
plainclothes campus police, along with Career 
Planning staff, milled nervously, anticipating 
a disturbance. It was not long in arriving. The 
ordinarily quiet stacks came to life, as demon- 
strators attempted to enter the office and were 
adamantly refused admittance without an 
appointment to be interviewed. Several attempt- 
ed to present the representative with his bus 
fare, but it was not until three students agreed 
to sign up for an interview that the police let 
down their guard. The prospective interviewees 
opened the back door and students rushed in, 
clapping and shouting, “OUT NOW!”, 


On man attempting to enter was restrained 
in a headlock by police officer Churchill, 
which enraged spectators and caused a mo- 


IBM recruiter Stephen Williams leaves as protesters celebrate their success. 
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mentary halt to proceedings. The police chief 
claims that he has not yet arrested the student, 
who is being asked to appear at the Cook- 
house before further action is to be taken. 
Meanwhile, the IBM officer, surrounded, 
agreed to leave in 20 minutes, but this reply 
was apparently unsatisfactory. Under pressure, 
he capitulated, donned his coat and was 
peacefully ushered out by students and police. 
The demonstrators, chanting, ‘El pueblo 
unido, jamas sera vencido!” (Ihe people, 
united, will never be defeated) followed tri- 
umphantly, and gathered again briefly on the 
steps to hear some final announcements. 
Evidently Chancellor Singsheimer was asked 
that morning, by student representatives, to 
prohibit IBM’s recruitment on campus, and 
he replied that-students had the “right” to be 
interviewed by IBM. However, he did not 
speak to the question about the use of campus 
facilities for this purpose. He was to deliver a 
more complete statement about on-campus 
recruitment policy on Wednesday. 


Sinsheimer Responds to IBM Incident 


The following is the complete text of 

Chancellor Sinsheimer’s written response to 
the controversy surrounding the Tuesday 
visit of an IBM employment recruiter to 
UCSC: 
The Career Planning and Placement Center, 
under the Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs, 
facilitates on-campus interviews of students 
with prospective employers. This function is 
essentially a service provided by the University 
for interested students. 

The issue has now been raised whether all 
potential employers should have equal access 
to the campus for this purpose—in particular, 
whether corporations whose investments in 
South Africa are considered to benefit an 
oppressive regime should be allowed to recruit 
employees on the campus. 

This issue sets the moral indignation of one 
group of students in conflict with the oppor- 
tunities for employment of other student 
groups. 

There are three possible courses of action: 
1. Ban all job interviewing activity on cam- 

pus (off-campus interviewing is, of course 
beyond our purview). 

2.- Allow interviewing on campus by all 
organizations in which students express 
an interest as potential employees. Invi- 
tations to such organizations may be 
facilitated by the Career Planning and 
Placement Center, but only in response 


to student or faculty initiative. 

3. Attempt to impose moral judgments so as 
to restrict the organizations permitted to 
interview prospective employees on cam- 
pus. In this case some broadly constituted 
body will have to accept the responsibility 
to make these decisions. Such a body 
would, in effect, act as a censor, a role 
which might be considered to conflict with 
the campus policy that all positions should 
be freely presented. 

I am requesting the Vice Chancellor for 
Student Affairs to consult with his Student 
Advisory Committee and then present me with 
his advice concerning this matter. I am also 
requesting advice from the Chairman of the 
Academic Senate and from the Council of 
Provosts. 


I personally find the policies of the regime in 
South Africa abhorrent. I regret the decision of 
The Regents not to divest the University of its 
holdings in corporations with investments in 
South Africa. I have suggested to President 
Saxon that the University might take the lead in 
attempting, in cooperation with other universi- 
ties, to persuade these corporations to dispose 
of their South African investments. 

However, I mkust respect the right of others 
to disagree with me, and on this campus I must 
protect the rights of all student and faculty 
groups. 
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Science for the People 
_ Science for the People is a nationwide organization of 
scientists concerned with the impact of science of social 
concerns. In this article, the Santa Cruz chapter comments. 


On October 24, a discussion was held in Thimann I entitled 
“Science in China,” concerning the recent reordering of 
priorities announced by the Chinese govrnment. Short talks 
were given by mathematicians J. T. Schwartz (Courant Institute) 
and S. S. Chern (UC Berkeley). We wish to expose and take 

_ issue with the opinions expressed by the speakers. 

The discussion began with an evaluation of the Cultural 
Revolution and its effect on scientific activity. Schwartz 
characterized the last decade in China as a time of “no 
educational activity” and as “‘bad for science“, the result of 
scientists wasting valuable time in political meetings and local 
decision-making. Chern argues that Mao’s goal of creating a 
one—class society had failed because it was in effect an attempt 
to ‘‘bring everyone to a lower level rather than progress to a 
higher level.’’ Schwartz and Chern repeatedly failed to 
acknowledge any standard of progress, “educational activity,” 
or valuable use of time different from that of their own culturally 
biased perspective. Further, they completely missed the goals 
and accomplishments of the Cultural Revolution: to end the 
historic separation between mental and manual labor, to 
integrate political activity into work activity (including science), 


wand to base measures of social progress, not on recognition by . 


the West, but on human welfare. Science in China has in 
practice closely approached. these goals: In agriculture, each 
communal unit is involved in on-going experimental research, 
with direct and immediate application to increasing production. 
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Shift In Chinese Science Assessed 


Medical skills of practical value are widely dispersed, in 
contrast to our own centralization and mystification of such 
knowledge. In short, science has been held to be the property of 
the entire population, and is designed accordingly. 

To regard the strides in class struggle, production, and 
politicization of the Chinese people as “lost time” and devoid of 
educational activity is simply naive. To deny the intrinsic value 
of any science which does not take place under strict academic 
conditions or find its way into scientific journals of the West is 
narrow-minded and dangerously elitist. 

THE END OF THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION 

Professor Chern summarized the information he recently 
gathered in China and that which has been available in the 
western press about the changing position of science and 
education in post-Mao China. As part of “the new pragmatism”, 
emphasis will be placed on activity which contributes directly to 
increased production and economic strength. Chern referred to 
the new priorities as the “end of the Cultural Revolution,” anew 
period now in which a relieved Chinese people would return 
to their stable, productive lives. 

The most apparent changes arising from the revised poiicies 
are in the university system, which acts as a focus for much 
scientific work. A two-year period of experience in agricultural 
or industrial production will no longer be prerequisite to 
entrance into the university, and admissions will again be based 
upon entrance exams rather than demonstrated educational 
needs and motivations. Under consideration is a two—track 
system which would separate intellectual from vocational 
students at an early age. These departures from the spirit and 
practice of education in Mao’s China are seen to be necessary to 
deal efficiently with a perceived shortage of scientific workers, 
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according to Chern and Schwartz. 

As a confirmation of the new emphasis on basic science, a 
nationwide conference is planned, and scientific workers have 
been directed to devote five—sixths of their time to research, 
which will be coordinated under a new national academy. This 
centralization of science and devaluation of educational and 
political projects are two more recent moves which seem to be 
eroding away many of the strides begun by Chairman Mao. 
They also represent increased acceptance of a Western or 
Soviet model of science as an isolated, self-sufficient intstitution. 
China will now stress. publication in Western journals as a 
reflection of scientific progress. In praising this new structure — 
or their interpretation of it — Chern and Schwartz showed no 
appreciation of the fact that China’s historical situation and 
current problems are very different from our own, and that the 
solutions and institutions developed there must necessarily be 
very different if they are to meet the needs of the people. Nor do 
they see the potential application of China’s approach during 
the Cultural Revolution to changing our own excessively profit- 
motivated scientific establishment. Science takes place, not ina 
vacuum, but in a definite political and social context. Its 
integration into that context can be done either rationally or by 
default. Schwartz summed up his own myopic view by observing 
simply that “science tends to be the same all over the world”’. 

In announcing the landmark science conference, People’s 
Daily explained that the new push for science would be 
dedicated to progress on three fronts: Class struggle, production 
struggle, and the application of science to human needs. But the 
new system seems only to address the problem of production, 
while it presents contradictions about the direction of class 
struggle. cont. on p. 21 
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OFFSET PRINTING 
Now open till 8 pm 
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REMEMBER 
WHEN 

ICE CREAM 
WAS JUST 
VANILLA? 


TODAY, 31 FLAVORS! 


Baskin-Robbins made ice 
cream the glamour food 
refreshment... created 31 
Flavors, and gave exotic 
names to exciting new 
flavor combinations... dis- 
covered rare new flavors, 
such as Macadamia Nuts, 
from Hawaii. In season, 
you'll find new and un- 
usual flavors at our store. 


1218 Mission St. 
Santa Cruz 
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STUDENT JOINS VOYAGE TO SAVE WHALES 


by Dave Chervin 


Some adventures are planned and some just happen as a 
result of serendipitous circumstances. For Cowell senior Rusty 
Frank, adventure started by being in the right place at the right 
time. “I was traveling around in Vancouver last summer, and I 
had heard about what Greenpeace had done, and I immediately 
wanted to go along. They were preparing the boat to leave, and 
when I told them I spoke Russian, they took me on since it was 
two weeks before departure and they still hadn’t found a 
Russian interpreter.” 

Greenpeace, as the name implies, embodies the spirit of the 
environmental and anti-war movements. It attempts to stop 
destructive activities by directly confronting those who make 
war on the environment. The first Greenpeace missions, begun 
in 1971 by concerned citizens of Vancouver, attempted to stop 
the detonation of test atomic explosions by sailing a boat into 
the test area. Although these ships were seized, sometimes 
violently, by the US Coast Guard or the French Navy, the 
public attention that was drawn to their protests was instru- 
mental to the banning of such atmospheric nuclear tests. 

Lately Greenpeace has been sailing into direct confrontation 
with the Russian and Japanese whaling fleets. In the spring of 
1975, they caught Russian whalers in the middle of a hunt in the 
waters off Northern California. The sea was strewn with the 
bloody carcasses of harpooned whales. 

Although they could harass and slow the whalers by running 
interference between whales and the whalers, in high speed infla- 
table boats, called Zodiacs, they could not stop the slaughter. 
Eventually the fleet just our-ran their slower fishing boat. 


Two summers later, Greenpeace acquired a faster and bigger 
boat, a retired minesweeper called the James Bay. On its 
second voyage, Rusty Frank monitored the radio, trying to pick 
up transmissions from the Russian whaling fleet. After a record 
two weeks of scanning the wide Pacific, Greenpeace finally 
found the Russian whaling fleet. The whalers have sophisti- 
cated sonar equipment that can detect whales in a wide vicinity. 
What was to be a five hour hunt was just beginning when 
Greenpeace found the Russian killer ship. The whalers had 
spoted a family, or pod, of eight whales. Greenpeace put their 
two small Zodiac boats on the water and the chase began. 

Whales are not fish, but air breathing aquatic mammals 
similar to dolphins. Although they can dive to depths of 6,000 
feet they cannot stay underwater for long. The whales were 
running and dove. They stayed down for 20 minutes the first 
time, for 10 the next but they were coming up out of breath and 
after 3 hours they were so winded they couldn’t dive for very 
long at all. About every twenty minutes another Russian killer 
ship would appear on the horizon and join the chase. After three 
hours of chase there were ten killer boats chasing the pod of 
eight whales, with the two Zodiacs chasing them. 

“Its a really wierd thing, when you haven’t seen another ship 
for two weeks to suddenly be surrounded by ten Russian killer 
ships,” said Rusty. It was a frantic scene out on the ocean with 
Greenpeace, for the first time, running interference on half the 
Russian whaling fleet.’’ Every single time the whales would 
surface, we would point the Zodiacs almost on top of the whales 
and between the harpoons and the whales, so if the Russians 
were to shoot, they’d have to shoot through a human barrier,” 
said Rusty. ““That’s kind of the essence of Greenpeace.” 

“‘At a certain point in the confrontation, time seemed to stand 
still. These ten killer ships were so confused they had stopped 
dead in the water. With our Zodiacs we were running around 
really quick and our ship was weaving in and out. The crews 
were busy watching us and the captains were yelling at them to 
get back to work. Every time our ship would pass a Russian 
boat, I would yell out on a loud speaker, in Russian, imploring 
them to not kill the whales,” she continued. 


Rusty Frank (left) with Russian sailors 
In six foot swells, the Zodiacs couldn't always tell just where 
the whales were, and the crew on the James Bay had to point 
them out. In the first expedition, the Russians had fired a 
harpoon over a Zodiac and into a whale above them in the six 
foot wake. ““These harpoons have ropes attached to them that, 


when taunt, could rip apart the Zodiacs,” explained Rusty. 


‘‘When these 250 pound harpoons hit the animal they explode, 
sending out all this shrapnel inside the whale, killing it.” 
“With two Zodiacs it was hard to know which of the ten 
harpoonists would be killing the whales. So every time the 
whales surfaced we would just get right on top of them. We 
thought they might be turned over by the frantic whales but of all 
the times Greenpeace has gotten between fleeing whales and 
whalers, the whales have never turned over a Zodiac. At one 


photocredit: Greenpeace 


point, the whalers fired. They missed both the whales and the 
Zodiacs, but only by fifteen feet, which is incredibly close,” 
said Rustly. 

“Well, the somewhat rested whales dove again, and we thought 
we had time to change our crews. The two Zodiacs came back, 
we changed our crews, and we heard the shot. One of the whales 
had been hit,” said Rusty. 


After the first whale was killed, there was notthing the 
environmentalist could do. Whales live in close family pods. 
The pod works together as a unit. They move together and dive 
together, and try to help and protect each other. When one 
member of the pod is hurt or injured, the rest of the whales will 
stay with it and try to help it. If one whale is beached, the rest of 
the pod will stay with it until it frees itself, or dies. Sometimes 
they commit mass suicide. When one whale has been injured, 
two others will swim on either side of it, for weeks if neccessary 
keeping its blowhole upright so it can breath. Hence when one 
whale is harpooned, the rest of the pod will stay with it, and 
consequently, die with it. 

From what scientists can tell, ceateans (whales, dolphins, 
etc.) are the most advanced and intelligent creatures in the sea. 
The ratio of brain tissue to body weight of dolphins is greater 
than that of man. Whales may have an intricate and complex 
communication system. Scientists believe that by studying the 
whales’ complex cardiovascular system, they might discover 
cures for such human diseases as the bends, sudden-infant— 
death syndrome (crib death), and shock. 


continued on p. 2! 


Greenpeace in Santa Cruz 


by Dave Chervin 

In the last few months, a local Greenpeace support group has 
been experiencing very rapid. growth. Greenpeace organizer 
Michael Sellers perceives that “‘people in Santa Cruz combine 
strong environmental concern with a willingness. to direct 
resources and energy into our campaigns to stop the killing of 
the whales and the baby harp seals.” 

The Greenpeace philosophy of non-violent direct confronta- 
tion, of going out and directly engaging those who are killing 
whales or seals, seems to be very popular in Santa Cruz. 

“I think we have to do two things here in Santa Cruz,” said 
Micheal, “‘raise funds and raise consciousness. The Greenpeace 
campaigns are very expensive. In the anti-whaling campaign, it 
costs $80,000 to put one of the boats, the James Bay, out in 
‘the water this summer. The anti-sealing campaign is very 
expensive, so the fundraising aspect is just critical. But perhaps 
more gratifying is our outreach campaign to involve the 
community in what we’re doing.” 

Greenpeace attempts to combine its fundraising and out— 
reach campaigns. They sell Greenpeace bumper stickers, T— 
shirts, and jewlery which raise funds for the organization but 
also allows people to become a part of the Greenpeace effort. 
For example, Greenpeace set up tables on the mall and at the 
swap meet, selling T-shirts and bumper stickers in a drive to 
advertise a movie that was shown last Thursday night in Santa 
Cruz, which showed Greenpeace attempts to save the whales 
on the high seas. 

“We feel that the next two months of December and January 
will be periods of very intense whale consciousness, because the 
migration of the California Gray Whale will pass by Santa Cruz 
during that period,”’ said Micheal, ‘“‘so we are planning a festival 
of the whales for January to coincide with that event.” They are 
planning a fair that would encompass every aspect of the arts in 
a celebration of the beauty of the natural environment. There 
will be a songwriting contest, and the finalists will play their 
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songs for a KUSP radio broadcast. ““We hope to have a major 
benefit concert with a big name entertainer, and perhaps the 
finals of the songwriting contest will form the opening act for 
that concert,” said the Greenpeace organizer. Although Micheal 
has no idea who that “big name”’ will be, musicians of the 
stature of Joni Mitchel, Jackson Browne, Judy Collins, Country 
Joe MacDonald and Jerry Garcia have done benefits for 
» Greenpeace in the past. 


Another event that is planned for the festival is a fundraising 
“walk—-a-thon” from Santa Cruz to Davenport where the 
walkers would hopefully be able to watch the migration of the 
gray whales. A recent walk—a—thon in San Francisco raised 
over $40,000 for Greenpeace. 

“I’ve been encouraged by the strength of people’s concern for 
animals which they have never seen or had contact with,” said 
Michael. ““When you’re talking with people you can tell a seal 
person from a whale person almost before they say anything, 
because they hit people in different ways. People have a kind of 
mystic and cerebral attachment for the whales that you can see 


.in their eyes, while a picture of a little, puppy-like baby seal about 


to be clubbed to death hits people right in the gut.” 

Greenpeace has met for the last three Thursday nights in the 
Cowell Conference Room. Those organizational meetings have 
been attended primarily by students. ‘Students are really 
perfect for this movement,” said Micheal, because they combine 
the idealism of youth tempered by the realism of their emergent 
adulthood. Let’s face it, this is a movement for idealists.” 

“The growth of this organization has been really phenominal,” 
said Micheal. “Right now we are the ‘Santa Cruz Friends of 
Greenpeace’ but by the end of January we will be a full-fledged 
Greenpeace chapter. By then we should have an office and a phone 
and all of that, but for now we are operating out of my house. So if 
people want to get in touch with us to lend their support, they can 
either call me at 335-3177 or Rusty Frank at 429-4125.” 
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Chile Four Years After Allende 


by Clint Fisher 

September | | was the fourth anniversary of the military coup 
d’etat in Chile. While the role of the US in bringing about the 
overthrow of the elected government of Salvador Allende is 
widely known, (CIA and corporate funded strikes and demon- 
Sstrations; military advising; preventing the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank from supplying needed 
loans; sustaining a large scale economic blockade; etc.), the 
equally essential role of this country in the support and 
maintenance of the fascist junta has been largely obscured. One 
hears Carter lamenting the absence of humnan rights in Chile 
and criticizing his predecessors for their sanction of and outright 
use of US interference there. Or one reads that former CIA 
director Richard Helms has been indicted for lying about the 
involvement of that organization in planning and financing the 
coup. But the junta is still entrenched in Chile and could not be 
without the strong support of the US government and American 
corporations. 

When Salvador Allende was killed in Santiago four years ago 
it was viewed by many as the final tragic failure of an unusual 
experiment. Allende had dedicated himself to bringing about 
the transition to socialism in Chile by using the already existing 
constitutional framework. He proposed that revolution could be 
made legally, through he certainly recognized that the law had 
been established by, and for, the very forces and interests he 
opposed. By employing legitimate means to nationalize banks 
and large industries, particularly the huge copper mines, and by 
simultaneously continuing to organize amongst the working- 
class and peasantry, Allende supposed that he would eventually 
have enough supprt to call a national referendum and abolish 
the existing constitution. He knew that he faced strong and 
violent opposition from business and land-owning interests 
within Chile but he reckoned without the interference of interna- 
tional concerns, and especially the US Government. In an 
interview with Regis Debray in January of 1971, Allende was 
asked if he expected aggression in any form, including “‘econo- 
mic measures” or ‘‘blockades,”’ frem Nixon and the US in 
general. He responded: “I believe that they will not do anything 
of this nature; firstly, because as I say we have acted within the 
laws of Chile, within the Constitution. It is for this reason, 
Regis, that I have maintained that victory through the polling 
booths was the way to pre-empt any such policy, because this 
way their hands are tied.”” Obviously, Allende was sadly 
mistaken.” 
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The same international business interests and closely tied US 
Government interests that acted with vengeance in response to 
the Allende Government’s threat to their holdings and future 
earnings are contributing substantially to keeping the junta in 
power. The government of General Augusto Pinochet has 
largely returned all property confiscated or nationalized by 
Allende to former owners, including American multinationals. 
Following the model and counsel of University of Chicago 
economist Milton Friedman, the junta has discontinued apply- 
ing government regulations of any kind to the economy. 
(Friedman, who argued in Capitalism and Freedom that 
only classical economic liberalism, absolute free competition, 
is compatible with political democracy, has now chosen to 
ignore the simultaneous application of his economic theory with 
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brutal politcal repression.) US banks have been most eager to 
supply Pinochet with loans. The World Bank, which refused to 
lend money to the Allende Government, justifies its huge loans 
to the fascist regime on “technical” grounds, according to Bank 
President Robert McNamara. In 1975, then Secretary of the 
Treasury William Simon congratulated Pinochet for restoring 
“economic freedom”’ to the Chilean people. 


“Economic freedom” in Chile has led not only a return to 
monopolistic control of the Chilean economy, mainly by 
American based multinational corporations; it has also gone 
hand in hand with the absolute and often violent denial of 
political liberties, and the drastic deterioration of living cond- 
ditions for the majority of the population. Wealth has again 
become centralized in the hands of those few who can exercise 
“economic freedom”, while, for the rest, wage .cuts and 
unemployment have become the rule. By 1976 the unemploy- 
ment rate was close to 25%, (and to be unemployed is to have no 
income at all in Chile), while inflation was running at over 
300%. In order to maintain an economic system that operates 
with these results the military regime has continued to employ 
violent and repressive tactics. All political parties, trade unions 
and neighborhood organizations have been outlawed or closed 
down. Thousands of people have been murdered and over 
100,00 people, 1% of the population has been imprisoned. And 
the terror is not limited to Chile. Last September, Orlando 
Letelier, former Chilean Ambassador to the United States and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Allende government, and a 
relentless worker for the restoration of democracy in his 
country, was assassinated in Washington DC. In an October 
25th speech at Classroom Unit I, documentary filmmaker Saul 
Landou presented evidence that Letelier’s death was ordered by 
General Pinochet. 

General Pinochet has recently stated that the junta will retain 
absolute control over Chile until well into the 1980s, at which 
time it may be ready, to use his language, to be allowed to re— 
establish an electoral system. Meanwhile the struggle against 
the regime continues, both from within Chile and from exiled 
groups who were initially scattered and in disarray. It is the task 
of all who oppose political repression and economic exploita- 
tion to continue to speak and act against the brutal Chilean 
regime, and to show that the buttressing of an economic system. 
whether racist or “‘free”’, can not be divorced from the support of 
an intolerable political system. 
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SUPE SERIES 


by Paul Glickman 


Wi, ith 


sometimes not very well, in most instances of that type when 


CECIL SMITH: A CONSERVATIVE VIEW 


The fourth subject of the Supe Series is Pajaro Supervisor 
Cecil Smith. The other conservative on the board, Smith is a 


Sormer life insurance agent and has lived in this county over 30 
years. 


CHP: What is your opinion on the Bakke case? 

I thought you wanted to talk about the county, about the 

things over which the board of supervisors has jurisdiction. I 
don’t have time to give interviews on national or international 
affairs. 
CHP: Mrs. Liddicoat spoke of how we need to keep 
supply up with demand in order to deal with the 
housing problem, and the liberals have said that 
would only create another San Jose-type problem. 
What are your feelings on solutions to the housing 
crisis? 

There’s one major reason: we have more people than we have 
houses. Another problem of course is in trying to protect 
agricultural land and the open spaces. We don’t have that much 
land available for development. I have for several years been 
saying every chance I got that if we protect our agricultural 

' lands and we want to retain some open space, we must use the 
other lands very efficiently, we must use all our marginal lands 
very efficiently. However, we haven’t been doing that either. 
And hopefully, with our growth management plan we’re going 
to be able to come up with some reasonable approach to it. 

One of the things that we have to do, and it’s going to be a 
reverse, is we have to recognize that the city of Watsonville, for 
example, should not have been built in that valley on top of that 
prime agricultural land, it’s in the wrong place; it should have 
been built in the foothills. And yet we are strongly resisting any 

| building in those foothills. And the more we do this the more we 

| force the pressure on the flat valley lands. Some of that soil in 
the Pajaro valley is twenty feet deep. That’s prime topsoil, 
twenty feet deep. And I’d like to get the pressure off and build in 
the marginal lands around the edge of the foothills. 
CHP: What’s your opinion on rent control? 

Rent control’s a very sensitive thing. I think I like the term 
used by the Golden State Mobile Home Owners Association, 
‘legislation to prevent rent gouging’, rather than rent control. 
I'm afraid we do need some stopgaps along the way somewheres 
to prevent rent gouging. Not all property owners and not all 
landlords are guilty of it, but it’s again that small percentage of 
people who screw the thing up for everybody. In anything, that 
small percentage of people who abuse the system are the ones 
we have to make the laws for. 

CHP: So you would support some form of rent 
control? 

I would support some legislation to prevent rent gouging. As I 
say it’s a very sensitive area, and the type I support I would be 
very critical of and very sensitive to. 

CHP: What other remedies do you have that you 
would like to see enacted to deal with the housing 
crisis? 

As I said, I think the whole secret is that we must use our 
marginal lands very efficiently. Hopefully, in our growth 
management plan we can come up with a pattern which will 
clearly label some of the land as developable areas (and 
preferably those lands which have access to transit systems), 
and let the rest of the people know that this prime agricultural 
land down in the Pajaro Valley, and seashore sites are not 
available for development. That won’t keep people from trying, 
but at least it will discourage some of them, I’m sure. 


SWAT 


CHP: Does the county need SWAT teams? 

Yes, Iam a supporter of not necessarily SWAT, I think that’s 
an unfortunate synonym, but I an a supporter of specially 
trained teams. I think if you look at all the things that have 
happened, not now but in past history and recent times also, we 
have needed available some specially trained people quickly 
Yes, I support them, if you want to call it SWAT I would flatly 
say I support the so-called SWAT teams. I don’t support abuse 
of police power, I do not support a police state. But I want 
adequate law-enforcement agencies. 

CHP: What kind of situations did you mean when 
you referred to things that have happened in the past 
where this specially trained team was needed? 

There’s one case right now that’s getting a great deal of 
publicity, and that’s the Chowchilla case. We had an incident 
here in Santa Crv7 county a couple months ago with the bus (a 
Santa Cruz city bus was hyacked with 70 people aboard. The 
hijacker later surrendered), and the Sheriff's negotiating team 
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. was very effective at that ume. Now, whether you want to call it 


SWAT as his opponents do, or a negotiating team as his 
supporters do, it doesn’t make any difference. They’re the same 
people, a specially trained unit. 

CHP: Actually the hostage negotiators are separate 
from what a SWAT team is. 

That’s not so. 

CHP: But it is, because I did an interview with a 
Santa Cruz county hostage negotiator last year. 


The Sheriff says he has no SWAT team, that he has a hostage 

negotiating team. 
CHP: I realize what the Sheriff says, but it is a fact that the 
hostage negotiator isn’t a part of a SWAT team. SWAT 
teams are the ones in reserve with the weapons in 
case the hostage negotiator fails. 

And you don’t think that’s necessary? 

CHP: I’m asking you if that’s necessary. 

Absolutely. 

‘CHP: So do you think we also need M-16’s 
for the police department? 

Ididn’t say anything about weapons. I don’t know enough about 
weapons to decide which weapons are to be used. I think we 
need some specially trained teams to meet any situation which 
occurs in this county. 

CHP: So you don’t support either of the CALM 
initiatives? 

This is an area over which the board of supervisors 

apparently does not have any direct control. It’s fiscal control 
only. But I do think we need specially trained teams. 
CHP: Soyou don’t support the first initiative. Do you 
support the second initiative, which would establish a 
citizen’s review commission of law enforcement prac- 
tices in the county? 


The board of supervisors has no jurisdiction over 
that. The Sheriff can either accept or reject such a 
group. He is an elected official governed by the laws of 
the state of California. 

CHP: Iknow, but I’m asking if you would personally 
sign such a petition to try and get it on the ballot. 

No. 


TAXES, GA, THE RECALL 


CHP: Mrs. Liddicoat said to reduce property taxes we 
need to reduce government spending, and the liberals 
were saying to eventually shift all government services 
services off the property tax onto an income or wealth 
tax. What are your ideas about tax reform? 

I’m glad you used that word tax reform instead of the phrase 
tax relief, because all of the legislation before the state 
legislature this year was tax reform, simply a shifting of taxes 
from one place to another. There’s only one way to get tax relief 
and there’s only one way to reduce taxes and that’s to reduce 
government spending. That’s the secret of the whole thing. 

As far as for shifting property tax to income tax, that’s 
something else, and we’d have to take a look and see exactly 


what ine proposal was. I would be open—minded about it if I saw 
what the proposal was. Roy Bell, who’s State Director of 
Finance, made a very apropos statement when he said there’s 
no tax relief measure before the legislature, it’s all tax reform. 
All of it’s tax reform, and it’s simply a matter of whose ox gets 
gored this time. To shift it from one group to another, and 


it’s a political maneuver to take the pressure off of one area it 
ends up costing more money overall to the poor taxpayer, no 
matter who he might be. 
CHO: Howdoyou feel about property tax in general? 
Would you like to see us getting away from property 
tax to another form? 

OK, you’ve touched kind of a sensitive spot for me. I think 
that the most realistic truest form of equal taxation is the sales 
tax. If you have the money to spend you pay the tax, if you don’t 
have the money to spend you don’t pay the tax. I think it’s a self- 
equalizing form of taxation. I could support shifting property 
taxation to sales tax. 

CHP: Would you support a further raise sometime in 
the future of the general assistance welfare monthly 
rate? 

You know, that was a very hard decision for everybody on 
that board. That’s not much money. I think the secret to the 
thing is to eliminate the fudging and the cheating and the welfare 
fraud. If we did that then we’d have enough money without 
increasing funding on it. We’d have enough money to give the 
people who actually needed help enough money to at least keep 
body and soul together. I don’t think $155 a month can even 
keep body and soul together. 

CHP: So you think the problem is with welfare fraud? 

I think the program is so riddled with welfare abuse and welfare 
fraud, and I use the two terms separately, because I also have a 
feeling there is some welfare abuse other than by people who are 
receiving... 


CHP: Itseemstome that you havea unique perspec- 
tive on the recall. 

I’m staying completely out of it. I figured if I opened my 

mouth one way or the other it was going to provoke some 
questions and the first thing you knew I was going to be 
involved, and I’m not. 
CHP: I just thought that since your name is the only 
one that hasn’t really come up in connection with the 
recall, that you might have some interesting perspec- 
tives from your end of the board. 

I may have, but at this time if I did I’m going to keep it to my 
self. My comment is ‘no comment’! 


REMEDIES 


CHP: Do you have a list of major problems of the 
county and your own remedies for them? 

We have a number of major problems, housing of course is 
one of them. Transportation is another. As far as preservation of 
agricultural lands is concerned, that’s something that I’m real 
gung-ho on, and it’s something that has to do with everything 
else. I would like to see us focus on programs which would. 
eliminate some of the problems of what growth we’re going to 
have to allow as a reasonable amount of growth, and tie that in at 
the same time with relieving some of the pressures on the other 
lands. As I’ve said before, many of the things that this board has 
done in the last two or three years have added cost to building 
homes. What we’re headed for, and perhaps we’re already there, 
is two classes of homeowners in Santa Cruz county: the very 
wealthy and the very subsidized. And the middle-income 
people, ordinary everyday working stiffs like we are, are just not 
going to be able to afford home ownership. We added $1500 to 
the cost of building a home in the unincorporated areas not on 
sewers last week, and when we changed the Bonny Doon General 


Plan, and increased the minimum size building lot from 2% to 5 
acres we added the cost of 2 1/2 acres of land to the cost of ' 
building a home, say, $17,000. What we’re doing is pricing the 
ordinary person out of home ownership. 

We have a major problem in the maintenance of roads. I’m 
not a proponent of building new roads, but I’m very stubborn 
about protecting our investment in our present road system. 
People have to have roads, we have to have transportation, 
otherwise people won’t be able to get to work, get to the hospital, 
get to the doctor, go shopping, or anything else. And we have a 
sizable investment of public funds in roads and we must 
maintain those roads and protect that investment. Much of the 
problem with road maintenance is connected with the fact that 
we don’t get as much money now for maintenance of the roads, 
and at the same time maintenance and construction costs have 
Just skyrocketed. So that’s a squeeze we are always in. 

As far as the water problem is concerned, I think it’s 
important, and I think it’s an important part of coming up with 
any growth management program, and there are also other 
things that are very important too. And we must accept the fact 
that we do have families who may want to live in this county. 

continued to p. 21 


by Cameron Smith 

Returning to the campus, I learned to my dismay from the 
UCSC police that I would not be allowed to purchase a $54. 
“B” parking permit until I had paid off eight parking tickets 
which had gone to warrant, i.e., $160.00. (A UCSC parking 
ticket, usually $5.00, bounces up to $20.00 when it goes to 
warrant approximately three months after being issued.) Why 
any government is willing to threaten individuals with arrest for 
the crime of overtime or illegal parking has always struck my 
funny bone, and so I decided to take my case to court. 

As my day in court approached, I considered what I could 
honestly say to the judge other than “I don’t want to pay.” There 
are a lot of thin excuses made by some of the people who go to 
traffic court, e.g., “My friend was driving my car and he didn’t 
tell me about the ticket.” But I didn’t want to do that, and I did 
not want to bore the judge. 

So I decided to go look at the overall parking picture in order 
to see why it was that I was forever trying to beat the odds of 
getting a ticket. 

My overall impression of the UCSC parking situation was 
that by 10 am it is hard to find any parking close to the central 
area of the campus. To see if I was right I spend several hours on 
two different days counting the number of available parking 
places, the number of cars without permit, and cars with a 
permit but parking in a lot not designated for their permit. The 
results of my survey were as follows: 20% (226/1108) of all the 
cars examined were parking without a permit to be on UCSC 
property. An additional 8% (87/1108) of the cars had a valid 
permit but were not parked in the correct lot for their permit. 

“Ah,” I said to myself as I examined my data, “a parking 
problem exists because the administration of the University of 
California does not enforce its own rules. Those gullibles like 
myself, who bought their permits at approximately $50.00 a 
shot cannot find a place to park because 1 out of every 5 parking 
places has been taken by an outlaw!” 

Now that I had something to say other than “I don’t want to 
pay,”’ I went to court and spoke to the judge. But I didn’t get to 
hear what I wanted to hear. Judge Kelsey said to me, “This is 
not the place to fight City Hall! What you have told me is 
irrelevant to your case. I have to fine you on the basis of whether 


Recycling Paths 


ONE WOMAN’S STORY 


you are guilty or not, and also on the basis of whether you 
knowingly allowed the parking tickets to go to warrant.” 

So much forthe courts. After digging deeply in my jeans for a 
bunch of bucks, I decided to fight City Hall somewhere at 
UCSC. I started with the police department. 

Lt. Huffman, who has worked on several of the UC campuses, 
agreed that there is a parking/getting around campus problem. 
“Ours is a hurry up, on the move society and the students want 
to get to their destination just as fast as the faculty and staff.” 
Huffman thinks that the enforcement of the parking rules, which 
the University has the legal right to establish, is a headache for 
the police department, and that the management of warrants is 
something which he would like to avoid. He said that soon the 
University will be out of the warrant business. They will then be 
handled by the State of California. Several times during the 
conversation Huffman said that the parking problem can only 
be solved by either building more parking lots or making the 
shuttle service considerably more efficient. ‘Who is going todo 
that?” I asked. “Maybe you want to talk to the Assist. Business 
Manager,” Huffman replied. 

I did learn some useful statistics from Huffman. About 12% 
(2000/16,000) of the tickets given last year were voided for a 
variety of reasons. So, it is possible to get rid of some parking 
tickets. Asked what he considered a valid excuse, Huffman said 
that he had voided tickets for students who were new to the 
campus and were not aware of the rules, and for visitors who 
were asked to speak to a class and were not informed that they 
had to have a permit to park. 

A statistic I was particularly interested in was the amount of 
money generated by the parking fines. Huffman had said about 
14,000 tickets were given, excluding voided tickets. So that 
meant that about $75,000 was paid in parking fines last year. 
(90% of 14,000 paid their $5.00 fine; half of the 10% of the 
tickets that went to warrant were paid.) Seventy-five thousand 
dollars is a good chunk of money and I started to wonder as to 
who pays the bill: What percentage of that money is paid by the 
faculty and staff and what percentage is paid by the students? 

With the cooperation of the police department I divided into 
various catagories the tickets given last year during October 
1976. Of the 1502 tickets given, only 44% (63) went to cars 
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THE PARKING TICKET MERRY-GO-ROUND 


with a valid “A” permit. (“A” permits constituted 40% 
[1340/3509] of the permits sold last year.) An additional 3% 
(46) went to cars with expired “A” permits, many of which 
probably belong to faculty and staff. Cars with valid student 
parking permits got 37% (560) and cars with expired student 
permits got 10% (143). As expected from the results of my 
survey, the largest percentage of tickets, 46% (690), went to 
cars with no parking permit. 

So, even after considering that faculty and staff have half the 
number of parking permits, students and visitors paid about 
90% of the $$75,000 parking fine bill. The question is, why are 
so many student parking illegally? If you look around at the lots 
you will notice that each year the student lots are farther and 
farther away from the center of campus. As the faculty and staff 
have plenty of places provided for them which are close to the 
colleges and administration buildings there is little chance that 
they will receive a parking ticket. 

Another possible explanation for why so many stather than 
buy a parking permit it makes sense for students to take a chance 
on whether they will get a parking ticket. The ‘‘meter represent- 
atives” can only give about 100 tickets a day (an additional 1/2 
time person has just.recently been added who will work 
evenings and weekends) whereas my estimate is that about 600 
cars are illegally parked every day. So, the likelihood of getting 
a ticket for illegal parking is about equivalent to throwing a die 
and getting a “1”. 

A fight against City Hall regarding the parking/getting 
around campus problem will require student interest and 
organization. To find out more as to how students about the 
parking/getting around campus situation, survey forms will be 
placed on cars during the next week. i aa 

My view is that if we have to walk around this campus, then 
let’s all walk an equal distance—faculty, staff, and students. The 
Big Bad Wolf is the Administration which, considering the 
positive relationships between age, lack of exercise and cardio- 
vascular disease, is depriving the faculty and staff of an 
opportunity to stay healthy through a little daily exercise. So, 
let’s unite behind the cause of keeping our older mentors healthy 
while looking after our own student interests. 


by Mark Fitzgerald 
Ecology Action is the name of a group of 
people who started a recylcling program in 
Santa Cruz County a few years ago. They 
were concerned with the growing throw away 
ethic in this country and believed that we 
were using up the earth’s mineral and energy 
resources at an alarmingly fast rate. As Dr. 
Barry Commoner put it at his recent lecture 
on nuclear energy, “the moment that we 
extracted the first barrel of oil from the earth, 
we were running out of oil.” This is due to the 
fact that oili and most other “‘finite” resources 
in this planet are virtually non-renewable, 
and therefore the more oil that is taken out, 
the harder and more expensive it becomes to 
extract the remainder. 
‘ ‘Recycling is not a new idea,” accordin, 
to Burl Moss, Ecology Action director. “Many 
countries are ahead of us. Japan, for instance, 
recycles 50 percent of its paper. They know 
that one ton of newspaper is the same as 17 
trees.”” He also made note of the fact that 
during the second world war this country 
recycled 50 percent of its paper, and is 
presently recyling only 18 percent. 

The majority of people who use the center 
are over 35 and many are retired. “These 
people were raisedduring the depression on 
the idea of not throwing anything away,” 
observed Burl. “It wasn’t until after World 
War II that a disposable society was created, 
and many of these people are uncomfortable 
with it, so recycling makes alot of sense to 
them.” | 
“Materials presently being recycled include 
glass bottles and jars, newspapers, tin, alumi- 
num and bi—metal cans, carboard, used motor 
oil, old telephone directories, brown paper 
sacks, and computer printout sheets. Glass 
alone accounts for six or seven tons every 
other week, and tons of newspapers are 


purchased weekly at $15 a ton from non—- 
profit organizations such as souts and churches, | 
who do the door-to-door collecting. 

The newspaper is shipped either to an insula- 
tion factory where it is shredded and treated 
with fire retardants for making blown-in insula- 
tion; or to pulp mills which produce egg cartons, 
fruit trays, and other pulp products. Cardboard 
gets re-made into boxes, wallboard and roofing 
fiber; glass is re-melted as is aluminum; tin 
plate is removed from tin cans before they are 
reprocessed; and motor oil is cleaned and 
refined. 

The county-funded “Ecology Action” re- 
cycling center is located at 1260 17th Avenue 
in Live Oak (near Brommer) and is open 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday from 10 am to 
4 pm. Substations presently operate one day 
a month in Felton, Scotts Valley, Boulder 
Creek, and Branciforte Junior High School, 
with another sub-station opening next week 
in Watsonville. Last year groups from Kresge, 
Crown, Merrill, and Oakes Colleges were 
also making regular drop-—offs at the center, 
but only Kresge has managed to keep its 

program functioning this year. However, Merrill, 
Crown, Cowell, and College V are making 
efforts to get programs going presently. Accord- 
ing to Burl, a UCSC pick-up truck was used 
to bring the containers to the center last year, 
so there should be a precedent for using it still. 

Even with all the tonnage of “garbage” 
which goes through the center, it doesn’t 
make maoney, and must be subsidized by the 
county. This subsidy only pays bread and 
butter wafor the five full time staff persons. In 
addition there are 10 volunteers or court 
referrals which help out on weekends. Most of 
the valuable aluminum is not collected by 
Ecology Action, but their beer manufacturer 
competitors down the street who pay $.17 a 

cont. on p. 22 


by Matt Speiser 
Campus Writers’ Guild 

Barry Commoner, renowned biologist and 
environmentalist, spoke out against President 
Carter’s energy policy in a speech delivered 
last Friday at the College Five Dining Hall in 
a nuclear teach-in workshop sponsored by 
People for a Nuclear Free Future and the 
Resource Center for Nonviolence. 

Commoner criticized President Carter’s 
recent energy proposal as being “deceitful,” 
in his speech entitled ‘“The Nuclear Threat.” 
“There is a sharp contradiction between what 
Mr. Carter says the program is about and 
what it is actually about,” said Commoner. 
Carter has described his program as primarily 
an energy conservation program. According 
to Commoner, “The plan involves a greater 
use of nuclear power to meet the demand than 
conservation. What the plan represents is a 
sharp shift. This involves a very sharp increase 
in une use of nuclear power to meet demana. 

He said that the President’s plan “is taking 
us down the nuclear route.” He predicted that 
the economical (large) size of breeder reactors 


COMMONER 
SPEAKS 
ON ENERGY 


would require the involvement of either the 
largest of corporations or the government and 
that the US energy supply would be produced 
solely by “‘a few, centralized power plants.”’ 
A sophisticated military protection system 
would be required to defend these plants, he 
said, noting that the plutonium produced as 
waste products in nuclear plants is a prime 
ingredient for the manufacture of the atom 
bomb and that the military would have to 
guard against potential theft. 

‘What does it mean when the essential 
resource for the entire economy is limited to a 
few, very large, militarily controlled units? In 
my opinion, that picture gives us a scenario 
which represents, so to speak, a technological 
basis for fascism in the US,”” Commoner said. 

As an alternative to nuclear energyy 
Commoner proposed that the use of solar 
energy be expanded. He explained that private 
companies could profitably manufacture 
photo-volteic cells (which make solar energy 
into electricity) if the government was willing 
to make a committment to their large scale 
use. But he went on to note that energy 
corporations fear such a program because 
individual homeowners would no longer have 
to rely on corporate energy sources, thus 
cutting back their power and profits. 

Dr. Commoner is a professor of Biology at 
Washington University in St. Louis and has 
been an outspoken advocate of environment- 
alist and anti-nuclear causes. He is the author 
of The Closing Circle and The Poverty 
of Power. 
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by Roxanne Merryfield 
“I have been kicked in the abdomen when I was visibly 
pregnant. I have been kicked off the bed and hit while lying on 
the floor — again while I was pregnant. I have been whipped, 
kicked, and thrown, picked up and thrown down again. I have 
been punched and kicked in the head, chest, face and abdomen 


more times than I can count...I don’t know. I only know that it 


has happened and that each night I dread the final blow that will 
kill me and leave my children motherless. I hope I can hang on 
until I complete my education, get a good job and become self- 
sufficient enough to care for my children on my own.” An 
anonmymous letter from Battered Wives by Del Martin, 
Glide Publications, 1976 page 1. 


A fifteen—woman—powered group has organized to establish 


the construction of a battered women’s shelter in Santa Cruz 
county, to lessen the rapidly emerging social problem of 
: domestic wife and woman beating. No target date has been set, 
but prospectively within the next six months a half-way house 
available to shelter four beaten women and their children for 
four to six weeks will be funded and put into operation. 

The battered women’s shelter is designed to shelter women 
physically abused by their male partners, and to provide under- 
standing and support for those trapped at home. “‘...vocational 
and psychological counseling, childcare, assertiveness training, 
housing referrals and access to medical care, legal assistance, 
and welfare advocacy,” are services that will be provided, 
according to Marilyn Seach, an organizer and activist of the 
progressing project. 


FBI officials estimate that one million women nation-wide 
are beaten in the home per year. This is a ten times more 
frequent occurrance than rape, another staggering problem in 
America. Almost 33% of all female homicide victims in the 
United States were murdered by their husbands or male 
companions. These statistics provided by surveys were compiled 
by the members of the emergency shelter progect. 

So staggering were these and similar survey results, that four 
UCSC students initiated a project, a shelter and revival center 
for battered women in the Santa Cruz county. Marilyn Seach, 
one of the presently fifteen—member project committee, states 
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the committee’s goal: “‘All of our work is dedicated to the 
battered women of Santa Cruz, in the hopes that there will soon 
be a respite from the violence you endure and Support for 
rebuilding a life without fear.” 

A senate bill allotting $250,000 for six new shelters in 
California passed the legislature in September. The money 
spplied for would materialize the badly needed shelter for Santa 
Cruz county as well as additional shelters in California. 


Fundings thus far have been dribbles from donations or fund 
raisers. 


Fund raisers have helped the project’s progress. On 


November 10, Thursday, a shelter—benefitting night of “Women 
Poets and Musicians,” took place. On November 29, a $3.00 
wine and cheese eating gathering to educate the community 
about the problem will be held at Eskimo Nell’s located at 1230 
Mission in Santa Cruz. 


‘‘Physical abuse of women in the home is not limited to any 
race, class, religion, age or sexual preference,” Seach explains. 
Common societal “myths” concerning the awareness about 
battered women, need to be dissolved and replaced with 
actualities. One myth claims that battery does not exist. In 
actuality, women tend not to call police in fear of further 
provoking the male. In this way, many reports never reach the 
police, or other available counseling agencies. A second myth 
confines the problem of woman beating to lower and working 
class women. Surveys conducted have proven this false, stating 
that since privacy in lower class neighborhoods is less than in 
upper class, beatings are more audible, unlike middle and upper 
class residencies. A third myth is that women are masochistic 
and therefore continue relationships where they are being 
beaten. In actuality, some come to believe they deserve to be 
beaten because they are unaware of any alternative lifestyle. 

So why do women stay in these situations?? 

Many women think that no choice is given, that there is 


. nowhere to turn when they are physically or emotionally 


unable, or alternatives are unknown. Thus, in 1971, nearly one 
third of the female homicide victims in California were caused 
by males in a domestic setting. 


Alternatives in social services fall short of what the shelter 
will provide. On twenty-four hour call, clothing and shelter 
would be made available for long periods of time, along with 
medical care. These services combined plan to provide the battered 
woman a recuperative environment. 


‘One ot the worst feelings is to turn away helping a battered 
women in need.” Seach urges women in need to contact 426-LLFE, 
where Switchboard may refer them to an aiding agency, or write 


Emergency Shelter Project PO Box 1123 Aptos, Calif 95003. 


COWAN NAMED NEW MERRILL PROVOST 


by Spencer Sherman 
Campus Writer’s Guild 


Professor Michael Cowan has accepted the position of 
Provost at Merrill College and will take the position as of 
Winter Quarter, subject to the regent’s approval on November 
17. 

Cowan consented to take the position ‘‘only under certain 
conditions,” he said. One condition is the Chancellor’s author- 


ization of a new position in American/Black literature that the | 


_ Division of Humanities has set as one of its highest priorities. 
As another condition, he said that he “expects a speedy and 
sympathetic hearing” for the American Studies proposal that 
will soon be submitted to the administration, along with “the 
necessary ‘support funds’ ’’for the proposals test period. 

Cowan has served in numerous positions on this campus: 
Chair of the Community Studies Board, The Committee on 
Budget and Policy, the Committee on Committees, the Merrill 
Faculty, and several Chancellorial committees, and has been a 
member of the Graduate Council, and the Committee on 
Educational Policy. He is currently Chair of the Literature 
Board. 

‘Cowan believes that the Academic Plan for UCSC “has been 
basically a public relations document: long in vaguely stated 


aspirations, short in self-critical analysis and carefully form- 
ulated operational policy,” and that the colleges have suffered 
from this. 

Cowan said he hopes that he can broaden the scope of the 
provostship beyond a concern simply for the single colleges. 
“Frankly, the provostships as they are now defined do not seem 
significant positions for the influencing of educational policy or 
the achieving of important educational goals,” he said. 

The colleges have always gone it alone, he said. The 
constraints now put on the university by the ‘no-growth’ policy 
create many new problems and require new collegiate strategies, 
he believes. “Instead of recognizing the vital need to work 
cooperatively to solve some of these terribly pressing and 
damaging problems, colleges have on the contrary spend most 
of their energy proudly—even arrogantly—‘going it alone,’ ” he 
said. 

Cowan believes that the colleges have worked too hard at 
developing their own individual and ‘unique’ qualities at the 
expense of long-range campus-wide goals. ‘First the colleges 
should do significant things, then be unique,” he said. 

He is not opposed to the college structure, rather he sees 
himselfas a ‘functionalist’. “We must identify what is important 
for us and at what level (college, inter-college, or university- 


wide) those things can best be done,” he said. The Provost must 
take collective responsibility to co-operate with the other 
colleges: and co-ordinate educational goals, and social and 
cultural events.” 


In the past the colleges have had to protect themselves 
individually from the administration, he said, and have thus 
taken on the outlook of what he calls a “chaotic central 
administration.” 


Cowan places the bulk of the responsibility on the Adminis- 
tration to start directing the university in line with a consistent 
Academic Plan. ““The administration needs to show that is 
intends to hold the colleges accountable for their use of 
resources in a way consistent with the Campus’s Academic 
Plan,” he said, while “‘at the same time, the Administration 
needs to give colleges resources adequate to the achievement of 
the goals to which they are accountable.”’ 


Cowan, upon Regents’ approval, will not take up residence in 
the Merrill Provost’s house in the winter. He has received 
permission from the Chancellor to “experiment with different 

uses for the facility’ during Winter Quarter, which could 
include social and cultural events at the college. 
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EDITORIAL 


In response to pressure from the readership of City On A 
Hill Press, and as a result of extensive discussions in staff 
meetings, we at the Press have unanimously voted to discon- 
tinue displaying Bank of America advertising.- 

Bank of America, the largest private bank in the world, has 
been under fire recently for its role in economically supporting 
the apartheid regime in South Africa. As of April 1977, BofA 
has $188 million in outstanding loans in South Africa’s 
government. At home, BofA is militantly anti-union, and its 
redlining practices in urban areas have been extensively docu- 
mented. As the largest California bank, it is clearly able to offer 
the best services to students and the community, but it can only 
do so by virtue of the tremendous profits it extracts from 
overseas. 

Our earlier hesitation to cancel the BofA ad was based on 
financial considerations, since advertising revenue determines 
the number of articles we are able to print. However, after 
calculating the 76-77 revenue from BofA, we concluded that the 
cancellation of this ad will not significantly affect our budget. 

Secondly, in targeting BofA as an unethical advertiser the 
question arises: Where does the Press draw the line between 
such offenders? In response to the recent events in South Africa, 
we believe BofA is the worst offender among our advertisers at 
this time. ; 

We also questioned how much impact City On A Hill’s 
action would have on BofA policies. Undisclosed sources have 
confirmed that BofA has voiced its concern over CHP’s recent 
‘article linking the bank to apartheid (see Oct. 27 issue), and has 
cancelled its January insertion orders. 

In the case of BofA, we felt that the financial sacrifice CHP 
made was slight compared to the moral and political import of 
our oppositon of the BofA’s policies. 

NOTE: The Senior Vice President of BofA in San Jose, 
James P. Miscoll, has recently subscribed to CHP. Although he 
enclosed a check, we are returning it to him and offering him a 
year of City On A Hill for free. 


Dear Editor: 


This is a letter to the anonymous censor of 
the College V photo guild exhibit: 

Far more disgusting than the photos you 
stole (the by now notorious cock shots) is 
your act of censorship. I would have thought 
that freedom of expression was a right so fully 
realized by now that perhaps it had become 
part of the unconscious. I am so obviously 
wrong. How do you justify deeming yourself 
responsible for someone’s mind and senses 
besides your own? I assume that is the 
position you have taken because if it was 


merely your own sensibility that was of- 
fended, you could have turned your back to 
the wall and on your way out expressed your 
opinion in the place provided for comments. I 
resent your action very much. I do not 
delegate the responsibility for what I might 
experience to any person. There are count- 
less uncomfortable, disgusting, horrifying 
things in this world, and I want them along 
with the rest of it. 
Thank you. 
Fred Femainy 
College V 
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City On A Hill Press corrections from the Nov. 10 issue. 


In “Is UCSC Falling Down?” the sentence: 


‘Litigation has been filed concerning the Stevenson investigation.” 


Should read: 


‘Litigation has not been filed in the Stevenson investigation.” 


In “South Africa Crackdown Analyzed” the sentence: 
“The white population of South Africa, constituting less than 20% of the entire 
population, has unilaterally decided that approximately 5% of the land with the great- 
est wealth shall form the so-called white homeland.” 


Should read: 


“The white population of South Africa, constituting less than 20% of the entire popu- 
lation, has unilaterally decided that approximately 85%... 
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Dear Editor: _ 

It was to our great dismay to discover the 
serious and most offensive blunder in your 
November 10 Fine Arts section. Under the 
heading of Short Takes, there was the 
following quote, “This week is sort of a 
disaster area in regards to Worthwhile Cultural 
Events, and about the only thing that looks 
interesting is a performance of “The Loon’s 
Rage’ in Kresge Town Hall...” This crass and 
disturbing statement was made during a week- 
end which offered three varying and excellent 
cultural events directly on the UC Santa Cruz 
campus. The student production of ‘“Twelfth 
Night," directed by Audrey Stanley, was 
playing in the Performing Arts Theatre, Friday 
through Sunday nights. Marilyn Thompson 
and Sharon Miranda, from the music board 
faculty, performed a piano recital on Friday 
evening in the Performing Arts Concert Hall. 
Contemporary Dance Theatre, a company 
consisting of Bay-Area Dance Artists and 
groups, had two evening concerts on Saturday 
and Sunday nights, also in the Performing Arts 
Concert Hall. In other words, a most fulfilling 
and enriching weekend for the Arts on the 
Santa Cruz campus. 

This 1s all most disconcerting to us and we 
strongly feel that the City on a Hill Fine Arts 
staff owes ourselves and our fellow performers, 
not only an apology, but a statement in support 
of the arts on this campus. 

Sincerely, 
The Cast and Crew 
of Twelfth Night 


Dear Editor: 

I write to the students, faculty, staff, and 
administation of UCSC on behalf of 47 
individuals who have committed nonviolent 
civil disobedience in an attempt to protest the 
construction and operation of the Diablo 
Canyon Nuclear Power Plant in San Luis 
Obispo. They were arrested and changed 
with two counts of trespassing and one count 
of failure to disperse. The August 7th occupa- 
tion was organized by the Abalone Alliance, 
a statewide network of groups mobilizing 
against the nuclear power industry. 

There is substantial evidence that the court 
system and the utilities are working together 
to intimidate and bankrupt the growing anti- 
nuke movement in California. Post-arrest 
expenses have been high, and the sentencing 
has. been stiff, though not so for the two 
individuals since revealed as agents hired by 
the sheriff departments of Santa Barbara and 
San Luis Obispo Counties. Four of the indi- 
viduals crossing PG&E property lines have 
pleaded “no contest’; one other individual 
has pleaded “guilty”; these five people have 
received five days in jail, $500 fines, and one 
year probation. The rest of the group pleaded 
“not guilty”; so far, nine convictions have 
been handed down: five days in jail, $500 
fines, and 1% years probation. 

The Abalone Alliance considers the judge- 
ments harsh and discriminatory, and there is 
currently a stay of execution on all sentences 
pending appeal. The Alliance asks your help 
in order to lessen the financial burden placed 
upon the occupiers, two of whom live in Santa 
Cruz. 

For further information, call 426-1626; 
please send all contributions (no matter how 
small!) to the Diablo Occupiers Fund, c/o 
PNFF (People for a Nuclear Free Future), 
P.O. Box 2324, Santa Cruz, CA 95063. 


Peter Boffey 


ee 


Dear Editor: 

I appreciate your efforts to augment the 
Fine Arts section of City on a Hill Press 
and hope you continue to do so. However, I 
am distressed by the tone of your Fine Arts 
page in the November 10 issue. In his Short 
Takes column your Fine Arts Editor says 
that “... This week is sort of a disaster area in 
regards to Worthwhile Cultural Events...one 
padded paragraph would suffice to run down 
all of the noteworthy events...” 

The author obviously was not aware of the 
tremendous amount of ‘‘worthwhile cultural 
activity’ on the campus during the week in 
question, and his statement downgrades the 
value of the many eents that took place. A few 
of the events that he discounted as not worth- 
while were the opening weekend of the Theater 
Arts Department production of Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night, a performance of Sundanese 
dance and music by an internationally acclaimed 
company from West Java, two performances 
by Bay Area dance companies, and a perfor- 
mance by the New Orleans theater company 
Otrabanda. 

I suspect that the author’s implication that 
none of these events were “worthwhile” 
came not from a considered judgement, but 
from his ignorance of the cultural activity 
going on around him. He could have learned 
of these events by merely reading his own 
paper’s calendar of events, not to mention the 
lengthy press releases on at least two of the 
above mentioned events that I know were sent 
to CHP. 

The minimum expectation from a Fine : 
Arts Editor is that she/he should be aware of 
the cultural activity available on campus, and 
communicate that information to the reader- 
ship. Your Fine Arts Editor did neither in the 
November 10 issue. I hope he makes an effort 
to broaden his perspective on the arts. 

Sincerely, 

Narrye Caldwell 
Committee on Arts & Lectures 

Susan Taggart 


Performing Arts 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to clarify the status of the 
Campus Center project. 

The “Town Center” proposal is now being 
considered under the title ‘Campus Center.” 
This Campus Center proposal is aimed at 
promoting campus-wide organization by des- 
ignating the need for campus-wide public 
space. Three concepts being reviewed by 
Campus Facilities Committee are: 1) the 
“complete scope” (summarized in the 
November 33, 1977 City on a Hill); 2) the 
‘reduced scope” which splits the location of 
student facilities from a centralized adminis- 
trative building; and 3) the ‘no center” con- 
cept which simply provides for an additional 
administrative facility adjacent to Central 
Services. 

At the present time I am drawing up a 
campus-wide student questionnaire to be 
handed out in January, 1978. This question- 
naire will be the students’ opportunity to 
speak out on the Campus Center project. 
Hopefully, with a high response rate the 
information gathered from this proposed 
questionnaire will assist campus planners and 
will make public the students’ position. 

If anyone is interested in contacting me 
regarding the Campus Center issue or the 
Student Administrative Internship Program, 
please leave a message at the Campus Facili- 
ties Office. 

Deborah Wolinsky 
Student Administrative Intern 
Campus Facilities 


— 
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CALM Explains 


by Marco Yovino 

Community Against Legalized Militarism 
(CALM) is sponsoring a petition drive to 
place two community control of the police 
items on the June 1978 ballot. One petition is 
to disband the US military and F BI-trained 
SWAT squads and the use of machine guns 
bylocal law enforcement. The other petition 
calls for the formation of a democratically 
elected Law Enforcement Review Commission. 

CALM and other community people worked 
actively for the past two years to alert the 
public of the secret militarization and central- 
ization of local law enforcement. 

CALM’s goals for the next three months is 
to obtain the signatures of 15 to 20,000 
registered voters in order to place the two 
initiatives on the ballot. Their main focus is 
getting the signatures before the February 
deadline and to facilitate that process, they 
are trying to recruit 50 new active members 


and 1,000 members at large to help circulate 


petitions. To complement the initiative cam- 
paign, CALM will also be making video and 
slike show presentations to various com- 
munity groups as Well as distributing in depth 
information on SWAT and the secret martial 
rule plans a la Calbe Splicer/Garden Plot. 


In a campaign to discredit CALM, local 
media monopoly and law enforcement have 
been accusing CALM of trying to subvert law 
enforcement and polarize the community. 
This counter intelligence operation, similar to 
the FBI COINTEL “spy and destroy” missions 
waged against anti—war and civil rights activist 
organizations, is brainwashing the public to 
believe that CALM is “‘anti-police”. CALM 
wants to see an improvement of the Law 
Enforcement and is therefore very critical of 
the present system. CALM feels that solu- 
tions to crime and violence should deal with 
the social causes and not symptoms of social 
problems. The main crime problem in Santa 
Cruz is burglary, rape, juvenile delinquency 
and organized crime. CALM sees solutions 
to these problems coming from the community 
as a whole and not out of fhe muzzle of a M-16. 
CALM believes emphasis should be on pre- 
vention and not militarization. 

The 5 main SWAT teams were designed 
after the search and destroy patrols used in 


Vietnam and were created in response to the 
Watts riot which was later revealed to be 
provoked by the police racisms and brutality. 
These teams have the M-16 machine gun 
which shoots the deadliest bullets in the 
world, the .223 caliber. So lethal, in fact, it 
has been outlawed by the Geneva Conven- 
tion and summarily makes the user a judge, 
jury, and executioner. 

The SWAT teams in SC have been formed 
in secret and as with all SWAT type teams, 
they have been trained by the FBI, using 
Federal LEAA funds (Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration). CALM’s initia- 
tive specifically “prohibits the use or posses- 
sion of automatic weapons by any law en- 
forcement personnel within the county of 
Santa Cruz.”’ And being that SWAT teams 
go by many innocuous names (i.e., ERG, 
SOG, MERGE, etc.) CALM’s initiative 
uses the terms “‘military or paramilitary oper- 
ations”’ to prohibit them no matter what name 
they take. Incidentally, the Sheriff has changed 
the name of his SWAT team to ‘Hostage 
Negotiation” teams as a result of CALM’s 
demand to replace SWAT teams with non- 
violent hostage negotiations teams. The names 
have changed, but the machine guns remained 
and SWAT remained intact. 

Another one of the important concerns of 
the community is the possible ‘‘constitutional 
treason”’ inherent in the SWAT teams. Ac- 
cording to the Constitution and Posse Comi- 


tatus Acts, there is to be a definite separation 
between civil law enforcement and the mili- 
tary. The FBI and US military recently found 
guilty by Congress of commiting espionage 
against political dissidents are fully coordi- 
nating and facilitating the training of SWAT 
teams. Through CALM’s analysis of clas- 
sified documents of “‘civil emergency man- 
agement plans” from CSTI (California Spe- 
cialized Training Institute), SWAT teams 
would be the military’s front lines of defense 
in the ghetto, campus, or factory when ‘“‘mar- 
tial rule’’ is declared. Martial rule as opposed 
to martial law takes control of military away 
from civil government and gives it to the 
military command. This procedure is stand- 
ard according to once secret documents, for 
every military region in the country. 


Initiative Drive 


Some people feel that SWAT teams or 
some sort of specialized police force is neces- 
Sary in order to deal with the types of violent 
crimes present today, such as kidnappings, 
snipers, etc. CALM has a few alternatives to 
the militaristic approach which have proven 
successful all across the nation. Of all the 
hostage/kidnap armed occupations, etc. that 
occurred in the past two years, most have 
been resolved non-violently without blood- 
shed or use of SWAT teams. CALM advocates 
these approaches and cites cases in point. 
The recent German airlines hijack, the hanafi 
Muslims takeover, and the Bonny Doon 
incident in the Santa Cruz Mountains. The 
much publicized German commando raid in 
Somalia would never have been necessary if 
regular security precautions had been ad- 
hered to. According to hostages, the kidnap- 
pers were “rushed through security” at the 
last minute before the jet was to leave and 
thus able to smuggle their weapons in hand 
bags. CALM’s solutions to such negligence is 
simple metal detectors for all passengers and 
baggage to pass through. 

CALM opposes terrorism and points out 
that the worst cases of political terrorism (i.e., 
the fascist juntas of Chile, Argentina, Phil- 
lipines, and South African:apartheid, not to 
mention North Ireland) daily perpetrate mass 
torture, terror, and the murder of hundreds of 
thousands of people and goes on unpunished 
under the guise of internal governmental 
affairs and thereby receives tacit, if not mater- 
ial, support from the US government and 
other Western nations. Compare the 800 
people killed by international terrorists from 
1967 to 1975 to the 50,000 killed in the 
fascist junta in Chile in 1973, which was 
totally supported by the CIA, US corpora- 
tions, and US military. 

Of the 10 kidnappings in the last year anda 
half, almost all have ended with the kidnapper 
giving up peacefully, a far cry from any wave 
of terrorism being drummed up in the media. 
CALM supports specialized law enforce- 
ment only under the condition that it be 
community controlled, and that is why the 
sister initiative in the petition drive calls for 
the formation of a Law Enforcement Review 
Commission in Santa Cruz County. 

The Law Enforcement Review Commis- 


Student Struggle and Class Struggle: 
The Development of Radical Political 


bv Deck Hazen 


This is the first in a series of articles on the 
development of contemporary radical politi- 
cal activism. Deck has been an activist for 
Sour years and these articles are the produce 
of several years of research for a book he 
hopes to publish next year. 


A cursory review of the student move- 
ment’s history would tend to support the 
conclusion that the transition from liberal to 
radical activism occurs almost as a function 
of developing political action itself. 

As Al Haber, the first Field Secretary of 
SDS (Students for a Democratic Society) 
pointed out in 1960: 

In its early stage, student activity is 
neither very radical nor very profound 
social protest. It generally does not go 
beyond a single ssue, or see issues as 
inter-related or stress that involvement 
in one issue necessarily leads to others. 
It does not, in short, seek root causes... 


There is no recognition that the var- 
ious aspects of protest are not sui 
generis but are symptomatic of insti- 
tutional forces with which the move- 
ment must utlimately deal...(SDS, pg. 
25) 

As the level of political activism  in- 
creases—as more people become involved— 
so too does the political thinking within and 
about that activism. 

William Friedland and Irving Horowitz 
have charted part of this development with 
considerable accuracy in their book The 
Knowledge Factory both as to what they 
call the ‘morphology of a confrontation” and 
regarding the nature of activism itself: 

The issue. Each confrontation begins 
with the deliniation of an issue or a set 
of issues, by some organized or co- 
herent group of students... 

The trigger. ...is generally present in 
the form of action taken by a university 
administration... 


Public disclosure. Once an issue, or 
series of issues, have been defined, the 
mobilization process begins. The mili- 
tants usually present a series of de- 
mands to the administration... 

Focal action. ...Most often this takes 
the form of a confrontation —a delib- 
erately staged violation of university 
rules at a preannounced time... 


Compromise. ...Militants are encouraged 
by the fact that almost invariably demonstra- 
tions have produced concessions to the stu- 
dents. 

In this regard, the events of last May are an 
almost “‘textbook” example of how the pro- 
cess works. People for a Free South Africa 
(PFSA) generated information on South 
African investments and presented the ad- 
ministration with a set of demands, the trigger 
came when the Stanford administration called 
the police and arrested the demonstrators at 
the campus, on this campus greater activ- 
ism occurred as a result and students became 


sion ordinance “is to provide for community 
participation in setting and reviewing law 
enforcement policies, practices, and pro- 
cedures and to provide a means for prompt, 
impartial, and fair investigation of complaints 
brought by individuals against the SC County 
Sheriff's Department or any other law en- 
forcement agency whose operations are under 
the jurisdiction of the SC County Board of 
Supervisors.”” The commission will have ten 
members, two appointed by each supervisor, 
and will serve either one or two years. The 
commission will elect a chairperson who will 
serve for one year, and it will meet regularly at 
least once every two weeks. There shall be 
both day and evening meetings which will be 
held on a revolving basis in the various 
neighborhoods of Santa Cruz County. On a 
petition of SO or more residents, a special 
meeting can be called, and the commission 
has to meet no later than five days later. 


The powers and duties of the commission 
will be: a) “to advise and make recommenda- 
tions to the public’’ and civil government, b) 
“to review and make recommendations con- 
cerning all written and unwritten policies, 
practices, and procedures...without limita- 
tions to intelligence and military agencies...in 
Santa Cruz County...Such review and recom- 
mendation shall extend to, but not be limited 
to...treatment of rape victims, police relations 
with minorities, use of weapons and equip- 
ment, hiring and training, priorities for policing 
and patrolling, budget development, and other 
concerns.”’ The commission will also request 
written information from all government 
agencies and have all law enforcement com- 
plaints referred to them. 


Other law enforcement review commis- 
sions have been fairly successful, such as 
Berkeley in helping keep the police account- 
able to the community. But without subpoena 
power or the clout of legal or criminal sanc- 
tions, review commissions are still no match 
for the law enforcement complex. The real 
means of controlling the Sheriff's Depart- 
ments is to elect one who will be accountable 
to the community. The filing date closes in 
January and as of yet there is no candidate 
who supports community control. 


Thought 


mobilized around the issues. The focal action 
came with the sit-in; CAIR delegates engaged 
in negotiations, and the administration com- 
promised on a few points regarding the funding 
of Third World Studies programs. 

The level of activism proceeds in a less 
regular fashion, although Friedland and 
Horowitz indicate that there are “long-range 
secular trend(s)” from peaceful demonstra- 
tions to civil disobedience to confrontation to 
the seizure of buildings to guerrilla activities 

Commensurate with the development of 
these forms of activism, are the stages of a 
seemingly progressive development in the 
nature of political thinking. This development 
is irregular and takes place both within politi- 
cal groups and within the individual acti- 
vists—starting out as a personal and usually 
moral concern for a particular issue, develop- 
ing to a concern for a set of connected issues, 
as the connections between the issues be- 
come more apparent, activists tend to focus 


cont. on p. 20 
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_ FOR THE WEEK OF NOVEMBER 17 THROUGH NO 


Thursday 


DRAMA — “Twelfth Night” (This performance for high school 
students only). 2 pm. matinee, Performing Arts Theater, 75¢. 
BOTANY SEMINAR — Dr. Hans Frisch, UCSC: “Flavonoid Biosyn- 
thesis in Plant Tissue Cultures.” 4 pm., Rm. 397, Thimann Labs, FREE. 
FOUR—MILE RUN — Cross country meet. 4:30 pm., East Field 
House. 

KZSC — 6 pm., News with the S.C. News Collective. 8 pm., all new 
releases: Joan Armatrading and Crosby, Stills andNash.KZSC 88.1 
MECHA — General meeting. 7 pm., Rm. 102 Merrill. 

MOVIE — “King Lear,” (1971) directed by Peter Brook, starring Paul 
Scofield and Irene Worth. 7 pm., Classroom 2, FREE. 

MOVIE — “Wait Until Dark.” 8 pm. and 10:15 pm., Stevenson Dining 
Hall, Stevenson stud. 50¢, others $1. 

WORSHIP SERVICES — Sponsored by Inter—Varsity Christian 
Fellowship. 88 pm., Health Center Conference Rm. 

CAIR — General Meeting. 7 pm., Student Music East (behind Crown). 
Discuss future 9-tion. 

DRAMA — “Twigs,” a comedy by George Furth, about three women 
and their mother, and how they’ve dealt with life. Directed by Andrew 
Peter Schiller. 8:30 pm., Barn Theater. Students and senior citizens, 
$2.50, general $3. (Thru the 20th, also Dec. 1 — 4). 


Friday 


DEEP SEA FISHING — A private charter boat has been reserved for 
this trip which costs $8. The boat will leave the S.C. wharf at 7 am. anc 
return at approximately 2 pm. A fishing license is reovired. A special two- 


day license can be purchased at the wharf the morning of the trip for $2. 
Rods and reels can be rented on the boat for $3. Sign up as soon as possible 
in the PE/Rec Office, East Field House. 
BLOOD DRIVE — The Bloodmobile will be at the UCSC Field House 
on Hagar Drive from 12—S pm. Please take the time to donate to this very 
worthwhile cause. 
MEDIA COUNCIL MEETING — 1:30 pm., Academic Senate Con- 
ference Room. 
KZSC — 6 pm., News with the Santa Cruz News Collective, KZSC 
88.1 FM. 
LECTURE/ART EXHIBIT — Eckankar presents lecture: “Eck is 
Art,” plus art exhibit of works inspired by spirit. 7:30 pm., Cowell 
Conference Room, FREE. 
FILM/DISCUSSION — “Better Active Today Than Radioactive 
Tomorrow,” has been cancelled. , 
CONCERT — Michael Vojvoda, baritone. Songs by Poulenc, Schutz, 
Schubert, Ives, and others. 8 pm., Performing Arts Concert Hall, FREE. 
DRAMA — “Twelfth Night,” a romantic comedy by Shakespeare, 
directed by Audrey Stanley. 5 pm., Performing Arts Theater. Advance 
tickets $1.50 students and senior citizens, $2.50 general; at door $2. 
students and senior citizens, $3. general. (Also Sat. at 8 pm.) 
SQUARE DANCE — Kresge and the Recreation Program are co- 
sponsoring a square dance featuring the Bonnie Doon String Band. Open 
to students, faculty, and staff. 8 pm., Kresge Town Hall, FREE. 


Saturday 


MOTORCYCLE DAY RIDE — For cycles of 250cc and up. Sign up in 
advance at the IM/Rec Trailer. Leave from East Field House parking lot 
at 9 am. ; 

KZSC — 10 am., Classical Music Show. 6 pm., Pacifica Program: The 
Wounded Healers, Part II. KZSC 88.1 FM. 


CONCERT — Ako Ito and Henry Dorigny, classical guitar duo. 3 pm., 
Thimann Lecture Hall 3, Students and senior citizens $2., general $3. 
MEDIEVAL FEAST AND REVEL — The Society for Creative 
Anachrnism is celebrating Thanksgiving with a medieval feast and revel. 


Diverse activities are planned, including music, dancing, games, and a 


bardie circle. Please attend in Medieval or Renaissance attire. 5 pm., 
FREE. For more into and costume loans, contact Barbara Podell, 429- 
4186. 

CONCERT — Faculty member Robert Alford and students of College 
Eight’s Chamber Ensemble course, under the direction of Heiichiro 
Ohyama, will perform works by Handel, Glinka, Brahms, and Beethoven. 
8 pm., Performing Arts Concert Hall, FREE. 

MEN’S BASKETBALL GAME — UCSC vs. Gavilan. 8 pm., West 


“gym,across from Oakes. FREE. 


CONCER1 — Mujician Muiucec’s tirst Annual Art-is-all Review, with 
Babblon U., Evidence, and 25th Century Ensemble. Program of con- 
temporary jazz and electronic music. (Celebration Arts ‘77). 8 pm., 
Kresge Town Hall. Kresge students and senior citizens $1., others $2. 
CONCERT — College V Music Series presents: Gary Marks, jazz 
composer/singer with Bill Douglass, bass; Leon Fernandez, horns. 8:30 
pm., College V Study Center, FREE. 

MOVIES — Two all-time Bogart classics on one bill: “African Queen,” 
with Bogart and Katherine Hepburn, and ‘“‘The Caine Mutiny,” with 
Bogart and Van Johnson. _-:8 pm., Classroom 2, $1. 


Sunday 


LEVIATHAN LAY-OUT — Come help lay out the Jewish student 
newspaper. Drop by between 10am. and 8 pm. inthe Cowell Conference 
Rm. All help is needed. For more info, call Renee, 429-4374. 

KZSC — | pm., Festival of Friends: Randy Newman. 6 pm., Sportsrap: 
The week in sports. KZSC 88.1 FM. 
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WINTER QUARTER REGISTRATION — Continuing students: 
Register for winter quarter by December 9. Packets and schedules of 
classes will be available beginning Nov. 22. Undergraduates: pick up your 
packet at your college office. Graduate students: pick up your packet at the 
Graduate Division Office. Return your packet, with fees, to the Cashier’s 
Office. A$10. late fee will be assessed if your packet is filed or postmarked 
~ after December 9. 

HOLIDAYS — November 24 and 25. Campus offices will be closed. 
CHANGE OF STUDY LIST — December 6 is the last day to drop a 
course with $3. fee. Forms are available at the Registrar’s Office. 
WITHDRAWL — December 6 is the last day to file a petition for fall 
quarter. Forms are available at your college office or the Graduate 
Division Office. 

CREDIT BY PETITION — December 6 is the last day to file a petition 
for fall quarter. Forms are available at the Registrar’s Office. There is a 
$5. fee. , 

ESPECIALLY FOR CHILDREN — The Children’s Program is a 
series of activities for children and their parents offered by the Women’s 
Re-Entry Program. This quarters activities include tidepooling, a talent 


show and Christmas cardmaking. A brochure is available listing activities: 


and resources at the Women’s Re-Entry Center, Rm. 224 Social Services. 
A childcare referral service is also being developed. Please drop by or call 
X2552 for information. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE PROJECTS — Guidelines and applica- 
tions for Community Service Project funding for Winter and Spring 
Quarters are available at the Campus Activities Office. Deadline, Friday, 
Nov. 18. Call Maggie Barr, X2934, for more information. 


LSAT SEMINAR — The Career Planning Center is sponsoring a two- 
day practice test and instruction seminar for all pelple interested in taking 
the Law School Admission Test. The program consists of a full practice 
exam and about seven hours of video taped lectures focusing on the overall 
testing approach with particular emphasis on cases and principles, logical 
- reasoning, practical judgement, and date interpretation. The seminar will 
take place on the weekend of November 19 and 20. The fee is $35. for 


current UCSC students, and $45. for all other interested people. Pre- 


registration is required. Sign up at the UCSC Box Office. 429-2159. 


WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY — Atkinson Graduate School of 
Administration. The Director of Admission will conduct individual 
interviews on Friday, Nov. 18, from 9 am. to noon. If you would like to 
schedule an appointment for an interview please call Diane Walker at the 
Career Planning Center, 429-4085. 

USC — Leonard Davis School of Gerontology, the only school in the 
country which offers an M.S. in gerontology, will have a representative on 
campus Tues., Nov. 22 to talk with students interested in careers in aging. 
There will be a group information session at 1:30 pm. in the McHenry 
Library Conference Room 325. All interésted people are invited to attend. 
For more info, call the Career Planning Center, X2183, or the Education- 
al Opportunity Program, X2296. 

ATTENTION: INF. SERV. DEC. .GRADUATES — A representa: 
tive from B.N.R. will be on campus tuesday, Nov. 22, to conduci 
employment interviews for Information Sciences students who wili 
‘graduate in December or who have already graduated. If you would like to 
make an appointment for an interview, please call Diane at the Career 
Planning Center, 429-4085. 

NIGHT HOURS FOR CAREER PLANNING CENTER — The 
Career Planning Center is now open Monday and Wednesday evenings 
until 9:00 pm. During the evening hours resources available to students 
include access to the Career Planning Library, information on graduate 
and professional school tests, and advising in the general areas of resume 

writing, job search strategies and interviews techniques. The Career 

Planning Center is located on the third floor of the McHenry Library. 
PSYCH. STUDENTS: CAREER ADVISING — General advising 
sessions for students interested in careers in psychology will take place at 
the Career Planning Center every Monday from 1:30 to 2:30 pm., and 
every Friday from 9 to 10 am. They will start Monday, Nov. 21. They are 
designed to assist students in determining their career goals and will 
include specific advice on pursuing Masters and professional degrees in 
psychology 
WORKSHOPS ON APPLYING TO GRADUATE SCHOOL — 
The Career Planning Center is sponsoring two workshops on applying to 
graduate school. One workshop will take place on Monday, Nov. 28 
at Stevenson College Rm. 150, and the other will take place on 
Wednesday, Nov. 30, at the College Five Fireside Lounge. Both of the 
workshops are scheduled for 7 pm. Topics which will be discussed during 


these workshops include the application procedure, the essay of intent, 
financial aid, etc. For more information on these workshops, call the 
Career Planning Center, X2183. 


U. OF OREGON — The Associate Dean of Business Administration 
will be on campus Tues., Nov. 29, to conduct individual interviews for 
interested students. These interviews will take place between 8 am. and 
11:30 am. If you would like to schedule an appointment, please call Diane 
at the Career Planning Center, X4085. 

CONCERT — Sammy Hagar and Greg Kihn in concert at the Santa 
Cruz Civic, Monday, Nov. 21, at 8 pm. : 


CORO FOUNDATION — A representative of Coro Foundation, a 
non-profit corporation operating Centers for Training in Public Affairs, 
will be on campus Wednesday, Nov. 30. She will conduct individual 
interviews between 10 am and 3 pm. To schedule an interview, call Diane 
at the Career Planning Center, X4805. 


SPECIAL SCREENING OF BRITISH NETWORK TV — Video . 


film on Baba Muktananda. Introductory program on his teaching. Free 
admission plus refreshments. Bring a pillow. Friday, Nov. 18 at 7:30 pm., 
468 Ocean View, La Selva Beach. Phone 722-1578. 

CONCERT — Crown Chamber Players. Laszlo Varga, cello; Sylvia 
Jenkins, piano; guest, Barbara Breeden, flute. Program: C.P.E. Bach, 
Weber, Onderdonk, Mendelssohn. Sunday, Nov. 27, 7:30 pm., Crown 
Dining Hall, FREE. 

CREATIVE ARTS THERAPY CENTER — Presents a performance 
by the Escuela de Afto-Antillano, Nov. 17, 1362 Pacific Garden Mall, 7 
to 9 pm. The Escuela de Afro-Antillano is a school that concentrates it’s 
studies of the traditional Carribbean drums and chants with special 
emphasis on the use of indigenous and African styles in contemporary 
treatment. Principal Luis Raul Rivera has established himself as a teacher 
of Latin percussion and song. His first-hand knowledge of the fusion of 
African influences and centuries-old Carribbean folk music results in an 
authentic statment of spirit in music. The first half of this event will focus 
on traditional instruments and their history. The second half will feature 
more contemporary rhythms such as the samba, the guaguanco, and 
rumba. : 
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DRAMA — “Twelfth Night.” 3 pm. matinee, Performing Arts Theater. 
Advance tickets $1.50 students and senior citizens, $2.50 general; at door 
$2. students and senior citizens, $3. general (No evening performance). 
GALA — Gay and Lesbian Alliance core group meeting. All lesbians and 
gay men welcome. We will be making plans for future activities. 7 pm., 
Kresge Commuter Lounge. 

CONCERT — “Music from Almost Today: New Music Series II” 
performed by Joseph Sekon and David Cope, UCSC faculty in music. 8 
pm., Performing Arts Concert Hall, FREE. 


Monday 


SOUTH PACIFICA TAPA PAINTING WORKSHOP — Taught by 
Mary Pritchard and Rhonda Annesley, Samoan artists from American 
Samoa. 9:30 to 11 am. and 1 to 4 pm. daily, thru the 23rd, Crown-Merrill 
Rec Room. $10. For class signup and info regarding needed materials, call 
Marti Edwards, Center for South Pacific Studies, UCSC, 429-2191. 
BIBLE STUDY — Sponsored by Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship. 
3 pm. to 5 pm., Rm. B-414, College V. 
ASTRONOMY/ASTROPHYSICS COLLOQUIA — Maurice 
Shapiro, Naval Research Lab., Washington D.C-.: “Neutrino Astronomy 
from an Undersea Observatory.” 3:45 pm., Rm. 221 Natural Sciences II, 
FREE. 

SCIENCE TABLE — Gary Griggs, Earth Sciences: “Geologic Haz- 
ards.” 5:45 pm., Crown Dining Hall A. (Informal discussion over dinner). 
KZSC — 6 pm., News and Public Affairs with the Santa Cruz News 
Collective, 8 pm., The Women’s Radio Collective. KZSC 88.1 FM. 
INTER-TRIBAL STUDENT ALLIANCE — Organizational meeting. 
7 pm., Rm. 196 Kresge. 

MOVIE —- “Salt of the Earth.” 7:30 pm., Merrill Dining Hall, FREE. 
MEETING — Campus meeting for Bread for the World, a citizens lobby 
on world hunger. Please attend it you're interested or just curious. 7:30 
pm., Health Center Library. 


HEAR YE! HEAR YE! — The campus community is cordially invited to 
attend a special matinee periormaine of Dnakespeaic » Twelfth Night, 
today, Thursday, Nov. 17 at 2 pm. in the Performing Arts Theatre. 
Tickets to this special performance will be 75¢ for everyone at the door. 
Come one, Come all! 


HUNGER PROJECT BENEFIT — A special musical benefit featuring 
Jill Croston and Lovecreek will highlight the last day of “Support the End 
to Hunger Week” here in Santa Cruz. Also performing Sunday night at the 
Good Fruit Company will be George Stavis, Bahia and Vanishing Point, 
and mellow Bruce Frye, plus many surprise guests who support the end of 
starvation. Natural food refreshments created especially for this benefit. 
Donation requested. Doors open at 7 pm. Get there early for this one as 
it’s sure to be packed. Alll proceeds will go directly to the Hunger Project to 
create the end of starvation as an idea whose time has come. 

FREE LECTURE — Sun. Nov. 20th. An introduction in “Studies of the 
Human Aura as taught by Masters of the East and West. Free child care. 


7:30 pm. At Soquel Grange 2800 Porter St., Soquel. For info, call 335- 
7843 or 427.0725, ie i ea ae 


NOMINATIONS FOR STAFF COMMITTEE ON COMMITTIES 
—Norinations are now being requested for three of the five seats on the 
Stat! Committee on Committees. Members are elected ror two years ana 
are responsible for raising issues of particular concern to staff, as well as 
nominating staff employees to serve on a variety of existing campus and 
university committees. Nomination forms were sent to all campus staff 
career employees. If you are interested or know of someone who would 
contribute time and effort, please fill out the nomination form and submit 
to Business and Finance by 5 pm., Nov. 23, 1977. The election will be 
held in early December. 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZING — Field Study Placement. 1 ne nealth 
Care Coalition is doing grassroots organizing in the community. We are 
working with the Westside neighborhood to help them build an organiza- 
tion which would focus on improving health care needs in their area. We 
have worked for a Nurse-Midwife program, reopening the County 
Hospital, expanding County Clinic services, and other projects. Students 
who wish to learn the skills of community organizing would work with 


Tuesday 


BICYCLE CLINIC — Stop by the Field House, near the trailers at 3 
pm. Expert Phil Jones will advise in matters of bicycle maintenance and 
repair, FREE. 

PSYCH. ADV. GRAD.RECORD EXAMINATION — Preparatory 
classes held by Kristina Hooper and David Harrington. 3:15 to 5:15 pm., 
Thimann Lecture Hall 3. 

WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR — Lloyd Cluff, Woodward Clyde 
Consultants, San Francisco: ‘‘Seismic Safety of the Auburn Dam.” 4 pm., 
Rm. 165 Applied Sciences, FREE. 

LECTURE — Dr. Joseph R. Royce, professor and director of the Center 
for Advanced Study in Theoretical Psychology, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada: “‘A Multi-dimensional System Dynamics 
Theory of Individuality.” 4 pm., Rm. 499, Social Sciences, FREE. 
BIOLOGY SEMINAR — Dr. J. Ellias, UC San Francisco: In Vitro 
Studies of Juman and Mouse Carcinoma Cells.’ 4 pm., Thimann Lecture 
Hall I, FREE. 

KZSC — 6 pm., The Santa Cruz News Collective: News and Public 
Affairs, KZSC 88.1 FM. 

DANCE CONCERT — Susan Foster is offering ‘““A Week A Part,” a 
series of five solo improvised dance events. 8 pm., Kresge Town Hall, 
FREE. 

CONTEST/TURKEY TROT — Estimate your time for a mile trot 
around the field and win a turkey for your Thanksgiving table. 4:15 pm., 
East Field House, FREE. Sign up in IM/Rec trailer. 


members of we coalition and assist with the tasks of building a 
neighborhood group. Other areas would include liaison work between the 
Coalition and government agencies, production and distribution of leaflets 
and educational material, researching health care centers, and putting 
together an internal education program. For more information, contact 
Julie Martchenke at 426-7199 or Craig Merrilees at 427-3107. 


A DREAM CARAVAN — Sunday, Nov. 20 at Moraga Concert Hall 
(Seabright and Broadway in Santa Cruz) at 8:00 pm. This is a multi- 
faceted conceptual piece involving words, music, lighting, movement, and 
the insights of five different artists joined together to touch each other’s 
dream. The local artists participating inciude: Victor Spiegel; virtuoso 
pianist, Ebony-Natasha, performing her music-magic of enveloping soul 
songs, and Mata, a three piece chamber band. The concert is a benefit for 


the Museum Without Walls. Admission is at people’s prices so everyone. 


can afford to participate. 


EXTRAMURAL EDUCATION & COMMUNITY SERVICE 
PROGRAM — Applications are now due for winter quarter field work. 
Field work placements are in low income communities in Northern 
California, South Carolina and North Carolina. Experiences can be in 
education, for “‘alternative” students, health care, farm projects, day care 
or tutorial work. The communities have black, chicano and white 
populations. It you have taken Cowell 104, or have analogous expenenc- 
es, you are eligible to apply. Applications are available in Room 206, 
Oakes. For more information, come by or call ext. 2933. 


EXHIBITS— COWELL COLLEGE-Eloise Pickard Smith Gallery 
Hours: | 1 am-4 pm daily except Sunday. Through December 12: MAUD 
HENON, Belgium Tapestries. 

—ADLAI E. STEVENSON COLLEGE Coffee House Gallery. 11:30 
am to 3:30 pm, Monday-Friday; 8 pm-11:30 pm, daily. Through 
December 9: GEORGE MICKEY. 


—COLLEGE FIVE Mary Porter Sesnon Art Gallery and Music Room, . 


Hours: 9 am-5 pm, Monday-Saturday. Through December 3: JIM 
JONES, Photographs. December 4-9 PAUL FAJNOR, Ceramics. © 


THE UCSC WOMEN’S RE-ENTRY PROGRAM — Invites you to: 
“Have a Lunch With...” Cissie Bononi, UCSC lecturer in history. Bring a 
bag lunch; refreshments provided. 12 noon, Merrill Baobab Rm., FREE. 
MOLECULAR BIOLOGY SEMINAR — Professor Charles McKenna, 
University of Southern California: “New Approaches to the Study of 
Nitrogenase.” 4 pm., Rm. 397, Thimann Labs, FREE. 

KZSC — 6 pm., News with the Santa Cruz News Collective. KZSC 88.1 
UNIVERSITY CHRISTIAN WORSHIP SERVICES — Students, 
faculty, and staff from all denominations are invited to attend. Campus 
ministry staff and select faculty members will be preachers. Christian 


student organizations will help plan services. 7:30 pm., Health Center 
Library. 


~ Thursday 


THANKSGIVING CELEBRATION AND FREE DINNER — 
Students and senior citizens special guests. 1 pm., Mt. Cross Camp, 
Felton. For reservations, call 426-6242. Sponsored by UCSC Campus 
Ministry and Good Shepherd. 


HAPPY THANKSGIVING TO ALL! 


a 


—COLLEGE FIVE Coffee House Gallery. For hours, call429-GATE. 
Through December 33: KEN RUTH’S PHOTOGRAPHY CLASS 
SHOW. December 4-9: PATRICIA GALLAGHER’S PHOTO- 
GRAPHY PHOTOGRAPHY CLASS SHOW. 

—COLLEGE FIVE Fireside Lounge. For Hours call 429-GATE. 
Through December 3: LYNN ROBERTS, Photographs. 
—COLLEGE FIVE Hall Gallery. For hours, call 429-GATE. Through 
December 3: COASTAL PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOP. 
—KRESGE COLLEGE Library. Hours: 10 am-5 pm, Monday-Friday. 
Through December 1: LARRY SMITH, Photographs. December 2-8: 
JUDY WERNER, Multimedia. 

—DEAN E MCHENRY LIBRARY Main Floor. For hours, call 429- 
GATE. Through December 15: JOE HILL: RADICAL BALLADEER 
AND THE “1 BIG UNION” 


CAIR MEETING— to discuss corporate recruiners on campus—7:00 
pm for regulars 6:30 for newcomers—Student Music East (Behind 
Crown-Merrill Dining Hall). 


NORWEGIAN STAVE CHURCHES— Photographs of wooden ‘ 


churches built in the Middle Ages. An architectural exhibition organized 
by Kathryn Bousman. On display at the James B. Hall Gallery, College V 
through November 23, noon to 5 pm daily. 


THE KUUMBWA SOCIETY JAZZ EVENTS— and Koto Concert. 
Friday, Nov. 1, 9 pn: THE ROGER GLENN QUINTET. This is the 
first evening of the Celebration Arts ’77 Jazz Weekend. Features a very 
successful San Francisco based quintet; Latin oriented, the group includes 
vibes, flute, keyboards, guitar, bass and drums. $3.00 admission. 
November 20, 8 pm, the Jazz Center welcomes YOKO ITO GATES to 
Santa Cruz. $2.00 admission. 

Saturday Nov 19, 9 pm: SMITH DOBSON TRIO, $2.50 

Piano Clinic $1.50 from 3 to 6 pm with Smith Dobson Trio. 


OFFICIAL RETRACTION DEPT. 

As we mentioned in last week’s SHORT 
TAKES, we are still neglecting a few areas. 
A case in point was included in that column 
with my flip comment about the cultural 
disaster area on campus. It seems that every 
group doing anything of any cultural signifi- 
cance assumed that I meant them. Honestly, 
gang, I didn’t mean you (maybe them, but 
not you). When word reached me that I was 
being burned in effigy over at Performing Arts 
I realized that I’d once again blown it. By 
by my reference to “cultural events” I 
meant that no films were being shown on 
campus, and as SHORT TAKES usually is a 
run down of the films being shown that week, I 
thought the comment was clear. Obviously 
‘with all of the superb CAL presentations and 
12th Night (see below) I was lamentably 
imprecise. We don’t have a Theatre-Dance 
critic, and it is tough to keep track of all the 
events, if not impossible. Still, the quality 
should go in before the name goes on, and the 
Fire Arts Editor should make damn sure he 
knows about all of the ‘“‘worthwhile cultural 
events’’ before he foams at the mouth about 
the lack thereof. My sincere apologies to all 
concerned. You can put away your Zippo’s, 
as I’m already burning with embarrassment. 


Well, on to business. I have heard from 
many reasonably astute people that 12th 
NIGHT is worth seeing. Not only that, but 
you still can, Friday and Saturday night in 
Performing Arts. It isn’t too often we get 
homegrown theatre here, and when it is not 
only locally produced but also first rate, it is 
our duty to support it. You are dutiful, aren’t 
you? 


Thursday night, Stevenson is showing 
Terrence Young’s WAIT UNTIL DARK, 
‘the suspenseful movie starring Audrey 
Hepburn and Alan Arkin. Hepburn plays a 
blind woman molested by the rather psycho- 
pathic Arkin, who believes that she is holding 
some heroin. Young also directed DR. NO 
and FROM RUSSIA WITH LOVE, and 
that will probably keep most of Santa Cruz 
away, but the rest of you should enjoy this 
1968 film. Shows at 8 and 10:15, and I think 
it is a dollar. 


Over in the James B. Hall Gallery in 
College V, there is a photo exhibit on the 
architecture and history of Norwegian 
churches. These are a unique style of wooden 
structures, and if you have any interest in 
historic design, drop by before the 23rd, when 
the exhibit leaves. 


Went down to the set of “TILT” today. Our 
own Major Motion Picture will be through 
filming in late December, and judging from 
the screenplay I leafed through, it should be 
an interesting flick. We’ll have a big article on 
the filming in our last gala film issue. Any 
movie that features Pinball has got to have 
some appeal, don’t you think? 


PARANOID RUMOR OF THE WEEK 


Rather unreliable sources have told me that 
the Sci-Fi epic ‘“‘Close Encounters of the 
3rd kind” was government funded, as it 
represents the first step in their breaking the 
news that de space people are here. That 
explains the tight security during filming, and 
the ad blitz, as well as Page One notices in the 
Chronicle. Well, it might be true, and you 
read it here first. I can see it now at The 
Holiday Inn: “Welcome Space People!!”’ 
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James Agee was perhaps the most gifted 
film critic ever to peck at a typewriter, and 
unlike most of us reviewers, he practiced what 
he preached, and wrote screenplays, one of 
which was THE AFRICAN QUEEN. Even 
if Bogart and Hepburn weren’t in it, and John 
Huston didn’t direct it, the screenplay alone 
would commend it. But they are, he did, and 
you should go see it. Bogey won his only 
Oscar for best.actor for his performance, 
though he was nominated for his performance 
in THE CAINE MUTINY, where he played 
the Nixonian Captain Queeg. Both are being 
shown by Crown in Classroom 2 on Saturday 
at 8:00, and they are only adollar. Don’t miss 
em 


On Saturday the Committee of Arts and 
Lectures are presenting a classical guitar 
concert by Ako Tio and Henry Dorigny. 
Despite their obscurity in these parts, they 
are quite famous in Europe, and will no doubt 
perform an excellent set. The showtime is at 3 
pm at Thimann 3, and the ticket price is 
$2.00. 


Bruce Springsteen fans will be interested to 
know that The Boss has 44 songs in the can 
for his new album (which should be out in 
February). He plans on a lengthly tour, and 
will probably play Winterland (sob) when he 
comes out here. 


Our last issue this quarter will include a 
special pull out section-calendar on film, 
because Winter is going to more than make up 
for Fall in regards to great movies on campus. 
A ccampuswide film group has formed and will 
be running a lavish series in Classroom 2 on 
Saturday and Sunday, and there is going to 
be a Robert Altman series, Film Noir series, 
and a handful of films shown by the Black 
Students Alliance on Friday. We will have 
articles on most of these, and will include a 
neato Calendar with every film being shown 
that quarter, perfect for wall display or trash 
can lining. Any people planning on a one-shot 
film presentation should immediately send 
down your titles and information, if you’d like 
to be included. 

Due to a phenomena that happens every 4 
years called graduation, you won’t have this 
Fine Arts Editor to kick around any more, 
because, Gentlemen, December Ist is my 
last week. If there are any masochastic types 
out there who want to take these pages over, 
get your applications in soon. You should 
expect to put in about 15 hours a week into the 
job, and you should be willing to learn how to 
how to layout and design these pages, as well 
as keep on top of all.of the events going on 
every week. Anyway, despite occasional lapses 
in hysteria and anger, I’ve had lot’s o’ fun this 

quarter offending writers and ignoring ‘“‘worth- 
while cultural events,” and I recommend the 
job highly. Hope we hear from you. 


Leave it to L.A. 


A chubby man in his early thirties crosses 
the stage of the grand ballroom in UCLA’s 
student union. People begin to applaud. By 
the time he reaches the microphone, his audi- 
ence is standing and cheering. He is wearing a 
blue leisure suit; his hair is mopish.and:covers 
most of his forehead. There’s just something 
so familiar about him. ; 

Enter stage right—after due introduction— 
the second man, slightly older, not as chubby, 
with a Hollywood tan and a white shirt (top 
two buttons opened). He doesn’t look slick, 
more like casual, kind of like your older 
brother, if you know what I méan. His voice is 
recognizable — so much so that people cheer. 
It is a voice one may have forgotten, but its 
soures up instant childhood memories. 

He introduces the final character, and the 
1500nd student audience goes wild. The third 
man, a bit.older than the second, walks onto 
the stage. He is lean and mean. His hair is 
short and his moustache seems to be regula- 
tion length, though I wondered who was 
making the rules. 

Who are these men? The Three Musketeers? 
Existentially. The Three Stooges? Maybe. 
How about Beaver, Wally, and Eddie? Ring a 
bell? Well it should, goddam it! If you ever 
stayed home from school, faking the flu with a 


by P.J. Hankoff 


penny under your tongue, and waited for the 
morning news to dissolve into Monty Hall 
etc. (and the cartoons weren’t slotted in til) 
lunch) you could flip the dial to 5 or 9 or 11 
something non—network — and there they 
were, in living black and white: roughly 
twenty years younger than they were at this 
reunion. Get the picture??? LEAVE IT TO 
BEAVER! 

The Beave (Jerry Mathers) is now in real 
estate with a wife at UCLA grad school. 
Wally (Tony Dow) —bless his soul— is still 
acting, after a long hiatus. and Eddie Haskell 
(Ken Osmond)—the kid your parents never 
quite trusted — is not in porno flicks, is not 
Alice Cooper, and is not what you might 
expect. Wally gave you hints, but Eddie 
finally laid it on the line. He’s a cop. That’s 
right, a cop! 

So, what are they doing at UCLA? Kibitzing, 
answering questions, and even brushing up on 
an old'script. At first, I expected miracles, at 
least a blast from the past which would 
restore my faith in humanity. But, alas, you 
can’t go back. Sometimes it seems like you 
can’t go forward, either. 


But all—in—all, it was worth every minute. 
But Beaver in a leisure suit? Leave it to LA. 


Weaving, one of mankind’s oldest and 
most intricate crafts, finally arrives at UCSC... 

Under the sponsorship of Cowell College, 
a group of more than twenty students has 
formed a unique weaving workshop on the 
UCSC campus. In contrast with most of the 
places in this country that teach weaving, the 
Cowell Weavers Guild has formed a sort of 
medieval workshop in which instruction and 
actual creation do not form two distinct 
realms but blend together in one continuous 
process. The members of the Guild participate 
in all phases of their work. First they must 
card, spin, and color with natural dyes the 
freshly shor fleece, raw silk, and cotton. 
Then there are patterns to design, looms to 
dress, fabric to weave, and the final sewing of 
the piece into a finished garment. To borrow 
an expression from the weaver’s jargon, the 
apprentices are working “from the fleece to 
the coat.” 

After only several weeks, the workshop is 
already in full operation. Rainbow-hued skeins 
of handspun wool hang from the rafters, 
steaming dyepots release the sweet smell of 
eucalyptus leaves, spinning wheels shirl, and 
shuttles filled with purple-gray wool fly back 
and forth across the nearly completed fabric 
of two workshop-designed cotton dresses. 
Inspired by old European, African and East- 
ern design, as well as the living ethnic tradi- 
tion the world over, the workshop creates 
garmherits that are attractive, as well as practical. 

The workshop owes much of its unique 
communal atmosphere to its originator, Jirka 
Wein, whose own artistic background reflects 
a multi-dimensional approach to the craft. A 
native of Czechoslavakia, Jirka studied cos- 
tume design and painting in that country, art 
history and crafts in France, and first learned 


by Michele Winkler 
to spin in India, where he also taught arts and 
crafts. Since his arrival in Santa Cruz a year 
and a half ago, Jirka, a professional crafts- 
man, has turned his full attention to weaving. 

In his own words, the purpose of the 
workshop “‘is to give to this group of talented 
young people an opportunity to really ex- 
perience this craft—not only intellectually 
but actually—to know the bliss that comes in 
an intimate dialogue between human hand, 
eye, heart, and the material (regardless of the 
aching back!)...the joy when after hours of 
carding, spinning, dyeing, the miracle of 
weaving happens—and what were only 
threads before is now a unique entity carrying 
in itself forever both the character of the 
material and of the weaver.” 

The studio, located in the A-frame bungalows 
at Cowell College, welcomes visitors and is 
open to all those who appreciate the beauty of 
handwoven garments. The hours are from 9- 
12, 6-9 on Tuesdays, 9-12, 33-6 on Thursdays 
and 9-12 on Sundays. They can fulfill a 
limited number of orders. 

Even with the present limited resources, 
Jirka and the Guild are enthusiastic and 
confident that eventually the workshop will 
develop into a full credit department with a 
major in fibre. Please feel free to come visit 
them, talk with them, examine their work. 
The Guild seeks campus support in expanding 
and strengthening the present program, to 
help them create on this campus a place 
where one of the most ancient crafts is being 
reborn into the future. 


P.S. The workshop is looking for more 
spinning wheels. If you know about a spinning 
wheel they could borrow or rent, please let 
them know. 


The sign at Jeanne and Otto’s Surf Center says, “BEACH ~ 
NEEDS, GAS N OIL, SURFBOARDS, AND PARKING.” 
Otto and Jeanne Meyer have been at 35 Front Street for almost 
20 years providing those services. Now, though, it’s mostly 
surfboards and wet suits; the gas ’n oil was put aside a few years 
ago. ‘Aw, youcan’t make a living just sellin’ gas,” says Otto. 
‘““Not a good living anyway.” 

Otto bought this old Texaco station in 1959. He and his wife, 
Jeanne were new then in Santa Cruz and without jobs, so they 
thought they’d try their hand at the gas business. Then, after a 
while, surfboards were added, and by 1960 Otto and Jeanne’s 
beach rental enterprise was going full sail. 

“Yeah, by 1965 I had more’n 200 boards. And still people 
was waitin’ in line for ‘em.” Otto is hunched over a black mass 
of wetsuit, putting in a new zipper. ‘‘Hell, I was just a baseball 
player sellin’ gas and it sort of grew, you see?” 

Otto played professional baseball in the Pacific Coast 
League during the *40’s. Then he ran a juvenile hall before he 
and Jeanne moved to Santa Cruz. 

‘‘Otto and I were looking for an opportunity and a friend from 
Texaco showed us the closed up station on Front Street,”’ says 
Jeanne. “Well, now neither Otto or I knew anything about gas, 
but we thought it might work out.” 

A wino yells from across the street to Otto. ‘‘Ah,” says Otto. 
“See that Jewish guy? An, I really like him a lot. He’s a funny 
fellow.”” The wino stumbles on, across the street, still yelling. 
“You know, I like to imitate him when I talk to him; you know, 
with the hands and all. One day, he says to me, ‘Otto, are you 
Jewish?’ and I say, ‘Yeah, yeah, I’m Jewish.’ Heh, jeez, I coulda 
said I was Latin American for all it means to me. I don’t care. 
Jeez, I could be Santy Claus an’ I wouldn’t care, long as I’m 
making money.” Otto spits and says, ““You know, oncé this guy 
called me a sonofabitch, you know? And I was pretty mad til one 
time I was with this buddy, this college coach, and some guy 
calls him a sonofabitch. Well, I say, ‘Gene, hell, you hear that 
guy call you a s.o.b.”” And he says ‘Otto, when you hear that, 
you know you’re makin’ good. In my case, I’m winnin’ games, in 
your case you’re making money.’ Heh-heh, so I don’t care now. 
They call me a sonofabitch and I know I’m making money.” He 
spits again, and goes back to work on a ripped wet suit. 

Otto must be making money. There used to be a few surf 
rentals around the Dream Inn, but competition from Otto was 
too fierce and they all eventually failed. 

“Sure,”” says Otto. ‘“When I bought this place, ten guys 
before me went bankrupt. Now, I was just a baseball player, but 
when I talked to this man who worked it before, he said he only 
made $3500 the previous year. I looked at him and said to 
myself, hell, if he made $3500, there’s no reason I can’t make 
ten thousand. It’s the man who goes bankrupt, not the busineess.” 

The outside windows of the office are covered with plastic 
sleeve holders displaying hundreds of pictures. There are 
photographs of kids with boards, Otto with kids, dogs with 


Only in California... ECOTOPIA 


surfers, girls in bikinis, Otto in a hat, Otto on a bike, a 
businessman fishing, a boy, a wave, a sunset. 

The old garage is made up of broken windows. An old criss- 
cross metal frame, that once held hundreds of diamond-shaped 


. windows, now whistles and sighs with rushing air. All the tiny 


windows are broken because of an old fire. The ceiling is 
charred and black paint strips still hang, singed and peeling from 
the roof. 

“Well,” says Otto, ‘‘It was a hell of a fire. It was arson, see, 
they were trying to kill our 4th of July weekend which was 
coming up. Shoulda seen it; the fire destroyed about eighty 
boards. The resin just melted and burned all night. But hell, we 
still had the best 4th ever. The place looked like a junkyard, but 
we rented everything in sight. 

‘*People come by and tell me not to change a thing,”’ he says, 
waving his arm at the whole place. ‘They say, ‘please don’t 
change a thing, Otto, the windows, the paint, nothing.’ ” 

In front of the garage there is the original gas station office, 
that little squat shack with the pictures all over the window in 
some crazy Calico glossy of people. On the peaked green roof a 
long sign says, “‘Follow the Washington Senators.” 

Otto says proudly, “‘I was a pro scout for them. They thought 
real well of me. I even knew Calvin Griffith.”’ He points his 
finger at the front window, at a yellowed letter. “‘This is an 
invitation to the professional ball player banquet; I get invited 
every year.” 

The office front porch also serves as the tiny gasoline service 
island. Two tall red pumps, those old fellows, stand there. for 
Alliance Gas,” regular and premium. Everything is that old 
Texaco green and red. Or rust. 


The little office shack is a small room, the room where Jeanne 
keeps track of those who have a board out, for how long, and for 
how much. A notebook sits on a mirror table, and names of 
those past customers, long paid and gone, are responsibly 
checked off. This small room is packed solid with stuff. One 
long wooden clothes pole cuts across the top, a brace loaded 
with T-shirts, wet suits, jackets, and rain coats. One wall is 
layered hysterically with towels and two tandem bikes that sit 
with styrofoam boards across their handlebars. Stacked on 
those boards are an inner tube, fishing poles, a dry cell battery, 
shoe polish, oil cans, Ajax, fins, clothes hangers, sun visors, 
Clorox, and a life preserver. A red ice box supports a boogie 
board, a football, extension cords, a tackle box, baby powder, 
dandruff remover, and the top to a leather bikini. The front wall 
has a table under the window with a gathering pyramid of nets, 
marine oil, a biff-a-ball, carpenter planes, a sea ’n ski display 
rack, vaseline, a cabana cigar box, belt dressing, a dog food 
dish, a rubber hat, and perched on top: a mentally retarded 
Oakland A’s spring-head doll. A baseball bat, brooms, mops 
and two cans of WD-40 rest in the other corner. But, that mirror 
table is cleared, save the log book. The rest of the office breathes 
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SURFBOARDS AND OTTO 


by Brian McClure 
beach stuff and the floor is cool, sandy concrete. 


Middle afternoon and Otto is resting back in his chaise-chair. 
A pick up truck bumps in the driveway with something banging 
around in the rear. 

“‘Bait,”’ says Otto as the truck stops. ““The man wants bait. 
Those poles sliding around, he’s a fisherman.” But Otto remains - 
in his chair, as the man approaches. 

“Afternoon,” says the driver. He’s about 25 and has squinty 


‘eyes that he shades with a salute as he talks. “I need some bait, 


some blood worms so I can...” 

Sandy haired, a 28 year old named Lyle scuffs onto the lot. 
He carries his sleeping bag under one arm and his eyes are 
tumbled from sleeping on the beach. He barefoots his way over 
to Otto’s chair. 

“Hey, Otto,” he says. ‘““What d’ya say I stick my stuff in the 
back here, OK? I’ll just stick it back there, no problem, right?” 

“You put it there yesterday.” 

“Yeah, well, you know, it’s not in the way or anything, I 
just...” 

“OK, it’s OK, put it back there, uh, Lyle.” 

Lyle moves to the back of the garage gathering his belongings 
into a sandy wad. “‘Thanks, Otto, you’re OK.” 

Otto sits back and pulls his hat lower to shade his eyes. 
“Yeah, yeah,” he says. ““That guy’s from Florida. Come out 
here ‘bout six months ago. Ain’t had a job yet, you know. Naw, 
he don’t want to work. I tried to get him to go look in 
Watsonville, but he won’t go.”’ Otto rubs his grey chin. ‘Hell, 
why should he? He’s gettin’ food stamps, welfare, freebies. 
Imagine, 28 years old and never worked. Yep, he’ll end up 
across the street, out on the pier with the rest of ’em. . 

“See, those old boys over there all been in and out of jail. It 
don’t help ‘em any. Just cost a lot of taxpayers a lot of money.” 

The cooling wind starts to pick up and Otto pulls a heavy 
wool sweater out from under his chair. He looks older in the last 
hour of the afternoon, as he buttons the top collar. 


“Thirty-five dollars a week for taxes. If I was young like you, 
I'd get a list. Hell, get three thousand names sayin’ that they 
won’t pay that money. Naw, I sure can’t see spending my 
money on crooks, or supportin’ some drunken bums on the pier. 
Jails are expensive. Also, any man kills ‘nother should be 
‘lectrocuted. No doubt about that.”” Otto stops for a second to 

watch some vacacioners walk down Front Street, their beach 
day over. “But, ah, what can you do?” He takes his hat off, and 
lays it in his lap. “It’s justa merry go round. Those politician 
guys, they want to hear the music, what can you do, right? Justa 
merry go round, ain’t I right?” 


Yeah, and above that thirty year old ‘‘Let Us Marfax Your 
Car’’ Texaco sign, there’s a broken Sea n’ Ski clock. It says 
something about how it tans and protects, but the time has been 
six-thirty for ten years. 


by A. Daniell 


In 1980, Washington, Oregon, and North- 
ern California secede from the Union, fight, 
and win a briet war of Independence, and 
establish the nation of Ecotopia, a truly 
equalitarian society based upon stable-state 
ecological systems. Nineteen years later, an 
American journalist, William Weston, with 
approval of the President and the permission 
of Ecotopia, becomes the first official 
American visitor to the rebel nation since 
Independence. Weston is to report on his 
observations and impressions of Ecotopian 
life for his newspaper in New York, the 
Times-Post; but in a larger sense, his role is 
to initiate a diplomatic thaw as a prelude to 
possible reconciliation between the nations. 


Such is the premise for Emest Callenbach’s 
futuristic novel Ecotopia, the Utopian vision 
of Whole Earth consciousness that has been 
evolving in America, and particularly here in 
the northern Pacific Coast region, for the last 
fifteen years. The ideas for an alternative 
future filling this book are not uniquely the 
author’s. What Callenbach has done is to 
bring together proposals forwarded by the 
environmental and human potential move- 
ments of the recent life-awareness enlighten- 
ment, and integrate them into a vision of a 
society that actually works, where people can 


live as human beings in nature rather than 
automatons in an industrial wasteland. 


Ecotopia is not a “serious novel,” nor 
does Callenbach have any pretensions to 
being a great novelist. His intention was to 
describe a more desirable future within our 
reach, and to utilize the form of fiction for 
convenience in conveying the sense of a total 
social reality. In this he has succeeded ad- 
mirably. His initation-diary writing style, 
though it does not constitute a landmark in the 
art of the novel, is a plain and transparent 
form most appropriate to the transmission of 
the culturally-revolutionizing ideas that are 
the heart of the book. 

Ecotopia’s subtitle, ““The Notebooks and 
Reports of William Weston,” describes the 
narrative structure of the book. Weston’s 
columns for the Times-Post provide a detailed 
first-hand observer’s account of Ecotopian 
politics, economics, science, and social and 
cultural life. His notebooks give a more 
personal look at his inner thoughts and feelings, 
changing under the influence of his Ecotopian 
friends and particularly because of his in- 
volvement with an Ecotopian woman named 
Marissa Brightcloud, who takes him as her 
lover and initiates him into the (to Weston) 
mysterious ways of Ecotopian being. 


Weston enters Ecotopia with the attitude 
of someone breaking the Bamboo Curtain for 
the first look at China, grudgingly prepared to 
acknowledge certain positive achievements, 
but expecting, even hoping, not to find any. 
He finds a surprisingly high level of political 
and social awareness on the part of the 
general Ecotopian citizenry; they are defi- 
nitely advocates for their system. He discovers 
that the almost religious nature ethic (derived 
from the American Indians) which underlies 
the entire political and social structure, has 
resulted in the decentralization of power in all 
its forms, and in a spirit of collective human- 
ity and emotional openness that he finds by 
turns threatening and baffling, yet immensely 
appealing, and finally, entirely seductive. 

In Ecotopia, all agricultural and industrial 
processes are recirculating stable-state sys- 
tems; the population is declining gradually 
and is dispersed in small cities surrounded by 
open countryside and linked together by 
train; agriculture has been nationalized and 


_manufacturing and media conglomerates have 


been broken up; all enterprises are worker- 
controlled and collectively owned; the work 
week is 20 hours; local government regulates 
most of the affairs of daily life, and allots a 
portion of the national tax on corporate 
production to the national government for 


mass transit, recycling, national health cov- 
erage, and educational support; the prevailing 
Survivalist Party is led by women; and the 
nuclear family is being replaced by extended 
families as individualism and isolation gives 
way to collective community. 

There are, of course, problems in Ecotopia, 
as anywhere else. Because of the highly 
collective context of Ecotopian social life, the 
most common psychological complaint is the 
feeling of “never being alone.” Racial segre- 
gation has been voluntarily chosen by Bay 
Area Blacks, who have formed a quasi- 
independent city-state of their own called 
“Soul City.”” Ecotopians engage in ritualized 
war games in which men are wounded and 
sometimes killed. And finally, Ecotopia holds 
a hawkish America at bay with the threat of 
nuclear bombs they claim to have planted in 
American cities. 

As Weston observes toward the end of the 
novel, the Ecotopian revolution has not al- 
tered the basic miseries of the human condi- 
tion—problems of love and death—but it has 
created a society in which people live sharing 
together within ‘“‘a stable-state web of living 
organisms.” It is a way of life richer and more 
rewarding than that lived in America, and 
most important of all, it is ensured future 
survival. 
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Joan Armatrading’s last album, Joan 
Armatrading, was named Album-of-the- 
year runner-up by Rolling Stone magazine. It 
was a phenomenal album, and if you’ve heard 
it, I’m sure you looked forward to what she 
would follow it up with. 

Show Some Emotion is her new release. 
It brings forward the best features of Joan 
Asmatrading, and adds a few more. Her 
songs and her voice, so impressive, are again 
right up front. In addition, her musicianship is 
showcased as well, most notably on guitar. 

Ms. Armatrading is a 27 year old black 
woman, born in Jamaica, but raised mostly in 
England; she started performing at 15. Her 
first two albums were ‘critical successes’, but 
went nowhere. Finally her record company 
teamed her with a record producer (Glyn 
Johns) more in tune with her talents, and she 
took off. 

Joan Armatrading writes and sings love 
songs, ranging from bouncy, catchy tunes to 
languid, moving ballads. There are good 
examples of both on her new album. Mama 
Mercy is a fast-paced song about a woman 
with a roving eye, romantically speaking. It is 
humorously done, and of course inevitably 
end with the woman saying to her sweetheart. 
“I promise you, I'll be true, I’m never gonna do 
it again.” Willow, and the title track, Show 
Some Emotion, are ballads, measured pleas 
to lovers to reach out for love. The amazing 


The new album by David Crosby and 
Graham Nash, Live, will strike their more 
dedicated fans as a disappointment. Contain- 
ing material from their concert tours of two 
years ago, one gets the impression that their 
record label, ABC, could have done a little bit 
better. The material on the album ranges from 
old CSN&Y standards like Deja Vu to a 
selection from the second Crosby-Nash album, 

written by David Crosby, entitled Foolish 
Man. No new songs grace the album. 

For those who have never seen Crosby and 
Nash in person, the album will be a surprise, 
for it is Nash’s performances here that stand 
out and demand to be considered. His voice is 
strong, and songs that had once seemed lame 
or uninteresting take on a new vitality. Con- 
versely, while Crosby’s studio work generally 
consists of well-polished and compelling visions, 
his live performances find his voice ranging 


Joan Armatrading & 
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Crosby & Nash 


Bernie Golden 
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thing about Armatrading PGahecmacsies 
expressive, seemingly able to do anything 
appropriate, from a growl through a lilt to a 
falsetto. Her lyrics don’t read well, but sung 
by her they have all the meaning in the 
world. 

With the same producer on this album as 
on the last, Show Some Emotion has 
much the same sound quality. Some musicians 
have been changed, but the style is the same, 
especially in the drumming. Dave Mattacks, 
formerly of Fairport Convention, played 
drums on Joan Armatrading, and was 
responsible for much of the extraordinary 
punch the songs had. There are several differ- 
ent drummers on the new album, but the 
producer handles them much the same way, 
and the songs have much the same zing. 
Joan’s musicianship has improved, for she 
gets in some hot licks on this album, especial- 
ly her acoustic solo on Opportunity, a 
lament on a sure-thing bank robbery that goes 
sour. She also plays piano capably, even 
performs on thumb piano. 

Show Some Emotion is not as imme- 
diately impressive as Joan Armatrading, 
but it quickly grows on you. One rock critic 
said of Joan Armatrading, “It’s an album 
that you’ll play once in a while forever.” The 
same thing could be said of Show Some 
Emotion. Joan Armatrading is a unique 
talent, one you should listen to. 


too far afield from the melodies one expects to 
hear in ways that detract from enjoying the 
masterful material he has penned. 
Instrumentally, the album is spontaneous 
and viril without being sloppy or overbearing. 
Russ Kunkel’s percussive punctuation and 
David Lindley’s sensitive slide and violine 
playing always underscore the images the 
songs seek to impart without distracting the 
listener or being needlessly showy. Only 
occasionally is Danny Kootch’s lead playing 
a bit on the rote side, sounding like it might 
have been transplanted from some LA studio. 
At its best, as in “I Used to be a King,”’ and 
“Foolish Man,” the record speaks for itself 
quite well, and makes much of old material; at 
its worst, we are presented with material that 
is performed just as well elsewhere, which 
makes its worth dependent on familiar listen- 
ers’ familiarity with the material. 


NEW FASHIONED MUSIC 


Last May, the first in a series ‘of concerts of 
‘new music’ was presented at UCSC. The 
second concert in the series, Music From 
Almost Today, will be performed November 
20, 8:15 pm, in the UCSC Performing Arts 
Concert Hall. Sponsored by the Board of 
Studies in Music, this free concert will be 
directed by David Cope and Josef Sekon, 
University musnd features a variety of com- 
posers. According to Joe Sekon, “This is 
going to be a hybrid concert, that is, there will 
be electronic pieces, instrumental pieces, and 
electronic-instrumental pieces.” The perfor- 
mance also includes music for voice and 
dancers. 

John Cage, David Cope, Jack Kung, Josef 
Sekon, and Yehuda Yannay are the featured 
composers as well as the premier perfor- 
mance of Randy Master’s The Grace of a 
Dove, dedicated to Duke Ellington. Mr. 
Sekon has much to say about the business of 
composing and new music: 

“Composing is an artistic business. I’m a 
composer by trade; it’s a sort of craft. My 
compositional ideas are based on my own 
artistic convictions. I played piano for several 
years, classical repetoire, the traditional ap- 
proach. But I’ve become interested in music 


by Mary Fitzpatrick 


- in another way. Since about 1970 I’ve be- 


come interested in the concept of electronic 
music instruments and the composing and 
performance of electronic music in real time. 
This is not a dissatisfaction with old forms; 
it’s the concept of making use of modern 
technology.” 

“In a world filled with common denomin- 
ators, contemporary music remains alive and 
innovative—it’s an adjustment. More than 
any other period in history the twentieth 
century has re-shaped music’s basic materials: 
it’s sounds, it’s notational practice, it’s instru 
ments. Also, audiences have changed per- 
spective. As opposed to the past when there 
was little doubt as to the kind of music com- 
posed, which would appeal to patrons, pious 
church-goers, and place guests, audiences 
have become increasingly more broadly based 
and more anonymous. Contemporary music 
festivals have really aided the growth of 
contemporary music. These series have freed 
the avant-garde from its esoteric isolation.” 


This November 20, see the avant-garde on 
the loose, free and strange, in the Performing 
Arts Concert Hall. The sound of change is 
something we cannot afford to miss. 


It seems hard to believe, but during th the 
1970’s it was still possible to find a vintage 
pressing “LUMPY GRAVY”-1966 for two 
dollars (worth about 37 today). A few enter- 
prising collecters were aware of the coming 
boom of Rock n’ Roll nostalgia, and they 
acquired a number of albums that are today 
worth their weight in steak. 

A bit exaggerated perhaps, but still essen- 
tially true. Just as a ratty Mickey Mouse 
watch or a faded poster from a 40’s Bogart 
movie are now valuable, records of the 60’s 
and 70’s are on their way to. becoming 
collecters items. In Santa Cruz we are lucky 
enough to have two first rate used record 
stores, with the musty Logos and the far more 
complete Cymbaline. Therein you can find 
some real pearls amongst the Firesign. 

For example, the above-mentioned LUMPY 

GRAVY. In 1967, close on the heels of 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, Frank Zappa re- 
corded, with the assistance of a symphony, 
Eric Clapton and an assortment of demented 
hangers on, a muzak rendition of some of his 
more memorable melodies sandwiched in 
between some surrealistic raps. Due to its 
aggressive lack of commercial potential, it 
soon went out of print, though still available 
on import, the scrutiny of the used bins, you 
just might be able to pick one up. I’ve found 
two during the last few years. 

What follows is a list of a few albums that 
you should be willing to invest $2.50 and a 
plastic outersleeve in. Impress your friends 
and future pocketbooks (yes, there is life after 
college) with, to quote a few examples... 
BUFFALO SPRINGFIELD. On their first 
album, released in 1966 before FOR WHAT 
IT’S WORTH was recorded, that song was 
missing, and in its place another Still’s com- 
position, BABY, DON’T SCOLD ME. Once 
they had a hit song, all of the albums were 
changed, except for the few that had already 
reached the stores. Very rare. 

BLONDE ON BLONDE-Mono. When this 
album was first released, the inner jacket 
pictures included a large picture of Dylan’s 
former wife Sara, as well as a couple of shots 


MEET THE COMPETITION... 


Stephen Stills, at nineteen, a member of the 


“‘Au-Go-Go-Singers”’? Seals and Crofts, crew- 
cutted, donning pink satin on “‘Everybody’s 
Rockin’ with the Champs” from ‘58? 


It’s true. Glenn Howard, collecting records 


since he was fifteen and now owner of over 
70,000, owns these gems. Dating from before 
the turn of the century, his record collection 
included almost every type of American music: 
rock, jazz, ragtime, country & western, blue- 
grass, ethnic folk, movie scores, musicals, 
radio and T.V. shows (Would you believe a 
record from “Mr. Ed’”?), and more. 


He first began collecting records when his 


aunt brought over a box of old 78’s, and his 
eye was caught by the title ““Tain’t No Sin To 
Take Off Your Skin (And Dance Around In 
Your Bones.”) Writing and playing music 
himself at this time, he joined a few bands, but 
soon became discouraged, feeling that playing 
music in a band was, artistically and finan- 
cially, a dead end. He became serious about 
record collecting, however, when he realized 
that musicians such as Dylan, the Stones, and 
especially the Beatles, were copying, stealing, 


or merely psychedelicizing material from old 


songs. 


The Stones, he discovered, would both 


steal songs directly, and steal old song titles, 
such as “I Used to Love Her, But It’s All 
Over Now” from Louis Armstrong, and write 
new songs to them. Dylan stole melodies: a 
part of the folk process . (“I Pity the Poor 
Immigrant” was once ‘“‘Come All Ye Tramps 
and Hawkers,” a Scotch folk song.) 


The Beatles, he believes, copied whatever 


came out at the time. Their trick to success 
was to stay one step behind the avant-garde; 


VINTAGE VINYL 


* by Melrose Bohack 
changed his mind about the design, and the 
album was pulled and some new pictures 
added. Rare, but available. 

FRESH CREAM, WHEELS OF FIRE. 
The first Cream album on the old ATCO 
label is a record worth buying, as is WHEELS 
OF FIRE with the silver foil cover. They 
have since been re-released, but the originals 
are worth getting. 
THEIR SATANIC MAJESTIES RE- 
QUEST. This Stones album first came out 
with a Three Dimensional cover. Not any 
more. If you find one in good shape, pick it up. 
ALONE TOGETHER. Dave Mason’s best 
‘album was originally released on what must 
have been considered by some record execu- 
tive as psychedelic plastic,though in reality it 
looks like the floor of the Greyhound Bus 
Station. Anyway, it is now rare, as the newer 
releases are recorded on the sensible black 
variety of vinyi. THE ALLMAN BROTHERS 
BAND, IDEWILD SOUTH. Their first two 
albums were cut out about 4 years ago, and 


re-released in a double set called BEGIN- © 


NINGS. The originals are still available in 
select used bins, and are worth picking up. - 
And of course, the “‘Butcher Block’’ cover 
for YESTERDAY AND TODAY by the 
Fab Four. Good luck finding that one. 
With the exception of that last album, all of 
these crop up occasionally downtown if you 
get in the habit of checking. Combing used 
bins for hours may not be your idea of a good 
time, but for some of us inveterate collectors 
it beats steaming stamps off envelopes. Also, 
ever tried to dance to a 33 1/3 RPM stamp? 


In this society where people get nostalgic 
about the first Moon Landing or the good ol’ 
days of Lyndon Johnson, such collecting will 
certainly be an investment, as well as fun to 
listen to. There are many more albums and 
other cultural artifacts (I’m still looking for a 
MONKERPB’S lunch box), but I think I’ll save 
them for myself. After all, I’d like to corner the 
market... 


y Nanci Fingerhood 
to let others see with new sounds in 


music, such as the ‘San Francisco sound,’ or 
the ‘Eastern sound,’ and copy it when they 
felt audiences were ready to accept it. 
Amongst his collection, Howard owns the 
first record the Grateful Dead ever recorded, 
a single entitled “Don’t Ease Me In’’ on 
Scorpio Records, which they put out them- 
selves; and an album by “The Big Three,”’ of 
which Cass Elliot, only twenty-three, is defin- 
itely the biggest of the Three. He owns the 
album from ‘63 or ‘64 of the ‘““Even Dozen 
Jug Band” which features Maria D’Amato, 
now Maria Muldaur; and the album ‘“‘The 
Wind in the Willows,” featuring punk rocker 
Blondie as a meek brunette flower child from 


8. 

One night the playwright Tennessee Williams | 
called him up from San Francisco, drunk, 
needing some music for an undating of his 
play ‘““The Glass Menagerie.”” He became 
interested in women’s music about ten years 
ago but found it didn’t sell well. Howard’s 
collection includes music of Bessie Smith 
from the early 20’s; the Boswell Sisters, who 
originated the Andrews Sisters’ sound in the 
30’s; Mary Osborne, a jazz musician who 
learned to play guitar from Charile Christian, 
from the 40’s; and Ann Jones and her Western 
Sweethearts, the “Queens of Western Swing” 
from the fifties, whom you’d swear looked 
like a group of cub scout den mothers. 

Howard believes the collector’s items of 
the future will be some of the punk rock that’s 
now emerging; particularly the records being 
put out by the groups themselves. Record 
collectors always snatch up records put out 
by groups themselves, but the real worth of 


_ the records will depend on their quality. 
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It’s Up To The Chancellor 


Chancellor Robert Sinsheimer looks over some of the nearly 1,400 signatures 
on petitions protesting former Chancellor Angus Taylor's decision to deny 
tenure to gay sociology professor Alan Sable. 

The petitions were presented to him on Tuesday, November 15, culminating a 
three week drive for signatures. Students Ken Colwes, Andrea Youngdahl and 
Randall Kostick presented the petitions on behalf of those supporting Sable and 
asked that Sinsheimer publicly address the issue by writing a letter to this 
newspaper for publication on December 1. He agreed to do so, saying that at 
present “I really don’t know the circumstances of the case.” 

“I would not be likely to reverse the decision of the previous chancellor 
without a strong reason,” said Sinsheimer. But he went on to say that he would 
see if such areason exists and noted that if he decides to reopen the Sable tenure 
matter, "it will have to go through new procedures.” 

Sable supporters will meet Tuesday, November 29, at 7 pm in the Merrill 
Dining Hall to discuss the status of the controversial tenure case. 


MAN SUES UNIVERSITY 


by Matt Speiser 
Campus Writer’s Guild 

The Regents of the University of California 
are being sued by a man who claims he is a 
quadroplegic from a fall he took last January 
from a balcony at Merrill College. 

Robert Zavala, 24, is seeking an unspecified 
amount from the University for alleged unsafe 
dormitory conditions. 

Zavala, who is not a student at the University, 
attended a party on the night of January 21, in 
the apartment of two Merrill preceptors, who 
are also named in the suit. 

Zavala alleges in his suit that the college is 
“dangerous to anyone unfamiliar to Merrill 
College”. He cites poor lighting and water 
leakage on the dorm stairs as particularly 
dangerous conditions. 

According to the UC police reports, Zavala 
was found at 2:30 am at the southwest comer 
of the Merrill ‘‘A” dorm. In the report, a 
friend of Zavala’s stated that Zavala had left 
aroom on the fourth floor to go the restroom. 
It was noted that Zavala was intoxicated at 
the time. 


The police report drew the conclusion that 
Zavala either ‘jumped or accidently fell” 
from the stairwell balcony. 

Tests were conducted by the reporting UC 
police officer, who is 6 feet, to see if it was 
possible to fall over the 42 inch balcony 
wall. The officer, according to the report, was 
“unable to lose his balance and fall over the 
cement wall.” 

It is believed that Zavala attempted to 
urinate over the balcony. Possible urine stains 
were found on the walls of the two balconies 
below the third floor. 

The reporting officer theorized that Zavala, 
who is 5’4”, had to climb the balcony in order to 
urinate over it. The officer suspects that 
Zavala fell while balanced on the balcony 
wall. 

The matter is being handled by the University 
counsel in Berkeley and lawyers for the 
University’s insurance company, Farmer’s 
Insurance. 


Regents Recommend Funds 


by Matt Speiser 
Campus Writers’ Guild 


Santa Cruz funding proposals for a 60- 
inch Mt. Hamilton telescope, campus pedestrian 
bridges, and completion of the first floor of the 
Applied Sciences building are included in the 
Regents’ 1978-79 university wide Major 
Capital Improvements proposal té the state 
Department of Finance. 

This year’s total proposal by the Regents 
involves $42 million in project funds. On the 
university wide priority ranking, the telescope, 
Applied Sciences construction, and campus 
pedestrian bridges appear 23, 29, and 41 
respectively on a list of 80 projects through- 
out the UC system. 


@An appropriation of $330,000 (from 
a combination of state and regents funds) is 
requested to initiate the planning and con- 
struction of a $2.4 million 60-inch Mt. Hamilton 
telescope facility. The preliminary plan pro- 
poses construction of a 60-inch reflecting 
telescope and dome, electronic equipment, 
and a support building. The 60-inch instru- 
ment will provide an intermediate size facility 
between the existing 36-inch and 120-inch 
telescopes, according to the proposal. 

@$244,000 in state funds are requested to 
complete construction of 5000 square feet of 
the remaining unfinished space on the first 
floor of the Applied Sciences building, for use 
by earth sciences and environmental studies. 
According to the proposal, the project will 


Ihave, over the last few weeks, watched the 
Press while it treads a path more commonly 
designated for traditional liberal journalistic 
rags. Each week there’s another surprise to be 
had in the pages of this ‘“‘progressive’’ paper. 
One of the first surprises was the removal of 
the editorial from the third page to somewhere 
hidden in its obscure interior. If the Press has 
an opinion about something, put it up front 
rather than resort to the bylaws of traditional 
objective journalism where Editors write and 
readers respond in the back of some undesig- 
nated page. Editorials one must seek out as 
they are not listed along with the other 
headline attractions. This may on the surface 
seem trivial, but when looked at in the context 
of the staff's committment to a particular 
opinion and the other practices which are 
contradictory, it makes perfect sense. 

Editorial sentiment and practice of the last 
issue serve as an example. While the Press 
urges divestment and is appalled at apartheid, 
they maintain it directly by continueing to use 
advertisers who are linked directly to oppres- 
sion and exploitation of people on many 
levels, e.g. Bank of America and PG&E. 
““When do cheerleaders say Budweiser?”’ At 
what level does the “high ideals” of progres- 
sive liberal journalism begin? 

The Press has every reason to hide its 
opinion somewhere buried in its depths. The 
inclusion of racist, sexist, exploitive adver- 
tising while mouthing great lines of liberalism 
calls the Press’s editorial policy and credi- 
bility into question. 

To further illustrate the Press’s succumbing 
to blatant practices of racism and sexism is in 
last weeks fine arts section. In the news- 
persons quest for a decent feature article, the 
Fine arts staff excused itself last week by 
saying, “This week is sort of a disaster in 
cegards to Worthwhile Cultural Events,” 
they tell us that Loon’s Rage is the only viable 
option of worth provided this week. Why is it 
so much space is dedicated to a Sash Mill film 
when right here on our “‘Lily on a Hill” there 
was to happen an event which was one of the 
most culturally exciting and uplifting experi- 
ences ever available at UC, i.e. the Black 
Student Alliances’ presentation of ““The Voices 
of Nairobi”. 

Responsible journalism is what is needed 
from the Press, not objective liberal jibberish, 
that rings a hollow tone against advertising 
and editorial policies. The Press would be 
better off to fill its pages with useless pictures 
of our beautiful campus during fall quarter 
than to persist under the illusion of providing 
progressive reporting which isn’t responsible 
to the different sutdent groups on campus or 
to their own alleged concerns. The Sentinel or 
Good Times are available for those who want 
objective journalism, which perpertuates in- 
stitutional racism and sexism. 

Prem Ellison 


offer to earth sciences an undergraduate 
teaching laboratory, two graduate research 
labs, academic offfics, and graduate student. 
offices. For Environmental Studies, two under 
graduate teaching — drafting labs will be 
provided. According to the proposal, environ- 
mental studies and earth sciences have doubled 
in undergraduate enrollment in the last three 
to four years. 

@ A $457,000 appropriation of state funds 
are requested for planning and construction 
of pedestrian accessways from the west to 
east sides of campus. The project will consist 
of two pedestrian bridges, 250 and 300 feet 
long respectively, spanning ravines, which 
will connect Performing Arts area to Central 
Services to the Cowell College/Fieldhouse area. 


An Open Letter to the UCSC Community 


The Gay and Lesbian Alliance didn’t find 
the “Joke of the Week’*in the November 9th 
issue of the Cowell News funny. “‘What do 
call it when two homos get in an accident?” 
‘‘What do you call people who take care of 
queers in a hospital?” the “Joke of the 
Week” and other references make gay people 


‘the object of derision. There is also the 


serious matter of slander and forgery: a 
person named throughout the issue is ridiculed 
as being gay in response to a letter that he did 
not write but that someone at the Cowell 
News signed his name to. 

Well-written satire may have literary merit 
within some contexts; cheap shots don’t. 
GALA objects to this presentation of gay 
people as “‘queers”’ and “‘homos’’. These are 
offensive terms much as are “kike” and 
“nigger”. By printing such material, the Cowell 
News reinforces ‘homophobia’, essentially sup- 
porting attitudes such as those held by Anita 
Bryant, John Briggs, and the other antithomo- 
sexual voices that threaten gay people. 

Who will the writers at the Cowell News 
pick on next? They have already referred to a 
woman letter writer as a “‘twat”’, “bitch”, and 
“whore”; and to CAIR as the Coalition for 
Abolition of Idiotic Revolution. We feel that 
they have abused the freedom of the press. 

We at GALA demand an apology to gay 
people on this campus, and to all students at 
Cowell for irresponsible use of their news- 
letter and funds. Since the News does not list 
an editor, phone number or office, we are 
unable to address our complaints to any 
responsible person in authority at the paper. 
Therefore copies of this letter have been sent 
to the persons listed below. 

We used to call each other fags in fifth 
grade. We had hoped that our fellow college 
students would have outgrown this kind of 
behavior. 

The Gay and Lesbian Alliance 
cc: Robert L. Sinsheimer, David C. Tilley, 
Richard R. Randolph, Stella Sundae, Campus 
Activities Co-ordinator; Angie Kuper- 
Christman and Gretchen Rendler-Bergman, 
Student Affairs Officers, Cowell College. 


Dear Editor. 

Dan Hoppenfeld is pulling out. Giving up. 
Quitting. Why? Because he says UCSC is 
involved in the production of nuclear arma- 
ments. H—bombs and neutron bombs and the 
like. 

He’s right. The UC system IS responsible 
for the development of nuclear weaponry. 

But why quit? Did he figure the system was 
just too big to buck alone? Did he figure that 
none of the other students really cared whether 
UCSC was part of, as he put it, such madness. 
For so many years now, since the first 
mushroom cloud bellowed into the atmosphere, 
UC has been the pinoneering factor, the cause 
ccelebre of such incredible production — the 
absolute ultimate in war machine manufacture, 
and indeed — madness. 

If you can’t Have it all, then Destroy it 
all, seems to be the fail-safe mentality of the 
UC Board of Regents. The policy makers. 
The dispensers of student monies, student funds. 

On the other hand, maybe Dan was right. 
Perhaps you could very peacefully, very non- 
violently resolve these volatile issues. Maybe 
whole student body, of all the UC campuses, 


should collectively decide not to continue - 


their education next quarter. 
After all, the only effective place to nail ’em 
is in the pocketbook. 
J. K. Kelly 
202 Castillion 
Santa Cruz, Ca 
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oe The BRIAR 
0 NECESSITIES 


Santa Cruz's only Exe lusively Pipe & Tobacco Store 
Old Sash Mill #19 303 Potrero, Santa Cruz 427-1060 
Hours: 10:30-7 Sun 12-5 Closed Tues 


Serving All of Santa Cruz County ae 
“A Business Dedicated To Serve” 


Damage Free Towing SANTA, _p a. 


ALL COUNTY TOWING. ..¥.... 


24 Hr. Towing Service 


CRADLE SNATCHER 
for 
Foreign Cars & Motorcycles 
Five Locations - Two in Santa Cruz 
We Honor and Bill Insurance Co. 


408-475-5600 
(Calif. Casulty) 


RECORDS £C ALWAYS OMICS 


101 CEOAR ST. SANTA CRUZ (EARTH 423-3949 


Mary Pritchard & Rhonda Annesley 


LEARN THE TRADITIONAL SAMOAN ART OF 
TAPA DESIGN AND TECHNIQUES UNDER THE 
GUIDANCE OF Mary PriTcHaRD, SAMOA’S 
LEADING EXPONENT OF THE ART, AND HER 
APPRENTICE TAPAMAKER, RHONDA ANNESLEY. 


Crown/Merril/ Recreation Room 


Nov. 21-23, 1977 


9:00-11.30 & 1:00-4:00 Daly 


FoR CLASS SIGN-UP, AND INFORMATION REGARDING NEEDED MATERIALS, 
cat: Marti Epwarps, Center For Souty Pacific Stupies, UCSC, 
(408) 429-219). 


PRR RRA WR # 


; >. = : 
4621 Soquel Drive 705 Pacific Avenue 
Soquel, 475-4838 425-8656 
$1 off on haircut with student ILD 


JACKSON HOLE 1 977 


All-CAL Ski Trip 
December 10th thru 17th 


TICKETS ARE SELLING OUTI!I! 
BUY NOW 
Availabie at Redwood Box Office 
Call Joan at 425-1901 
or Steve at 425-1878 
Prices start at $163.00 for trans., lodging, lifts, 
and parties. 


Sponsers are 


NOTICE 


HAVE YOU SEEN THIS GIRL? 
LAST KNOWN WHERE ABOL 


AMBROSIA 


I) 


REWARD 
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ragtime 


by David Arenson 


THE UNIVERSITY of California’s nuclear laboratories 
are responsible for the development of much of America’s 
nuclear arsenal. Some students, distressed at an institution 
that can accommodate both Birth of a Poet and the atom 
bomb, have asked UC President David Saxon to appear 
personally or to send a representative to a public debate on 
this issue. He has steadfastly refused. Letters to Saxon on 
this and other issues may be sent to him at this address: 2200 
University Avenue, Berkeley, 94720... 

BARRY COMMONER, a noted environmentalist who 
spoke at College 5 last Friday, pointed out that some of the 
government’s experiments with solar energy seem pre- 
destined to fail. One federal researcher proposed that a giant 
satellite be constructed with huge aluminum shields at- 
tached and that this satellite then beam solar energy 
absorbed back to one location on earth via microwaves. Not 
only. would this remove solar energy from local control, said 
Commoner, but any birds or airplanes that accidentally fly 
into the beam would get frazzled... 

PEOPLE DON’T appear to be ready to handle micro- 
wave ovens, let alone microwave satellites. More than one 
story has made the news in which someone washes their cat 
or dog and then decides to put it in the microwave oven to 
dry. This is a logical thing to do if you have no common 
sense. How is Rover supposed to breathe with the door 
closed? It’s also useful to know that Rover bakes from the 
inside first, due to the very nature of microwaves. What 
happens is that after a few seconds, Rover blows up and 
creates a mess which would make Carmelita Pope shut up... 

“WRITTEN ON AN anti-neutron bomb poster: ““Why 
stop it? It kills Marxists and leaves the means of production 
intact”... 

THE BANK OF America, also known as the Bank of 
Apartheid, will be the subject of a statewide boycott next 
year. This is presently being organized locally by the 
Coalition Against Institutionalized Racism (CAIR) and 
others concerned. B of A is known to invest heavily in South 
Asparagus, or whatever its name is. Wells Fargo does also, 
and strangly enough, that’s where CAIR has its bank 
account. Where we draw the line on our moral outrage 
against apartheid is a question all of us must ask ourselves... 

THE MASKED MOPED rider has sent me a note 
denying any connection with the Kosmick Ladye and 
suggests that those wanting to know his/her identity ‘‘read 
story 5,5 on the computer,” whatever that means... ; 

THE KOSMICK Ladye called us on Tuesday, wanting 
to know if her incoherent, nearly illegible letter had been 
printed. I said no and that we might print one if it were 
shorter than four pages of legal sized paper. She warned me 
about imminent destruction in 1982, said time was running 
out, and hung up. Out of guilt, I bring you the following 
exerpt: 

“‘Greetings m’ dears.from the Cosmic Intelligence Agency 
Double Agent Karmah, Janus Aurah, with the Solution to 
all of Earth’s problems, with specific reference to Deck 
Hazen’s article on planetary needs for creative ideas. Flash 
it this way, folks: Mama Earth has been a Galaxy Lunatic 
asylum/training/planet theatre of the absurd, you know!? 
We're all time/space travelers, cleverly disguised as 
It’s the House of Incest wherein, as Wholly Spirit, we’re all 
gay/straight and/or wavy, relatively speaking. But, when the 


_ planets line up in 1982, after that only friends/lovers will be 
| Earthlings... We get the three choices of free will—to 


stay/to leave without dying the hard way through Knowing 
Janus/Jesus, or to continue essentially Lowball changes, 
including death and subsequent incarnations of Koo Koo...” 
(It goes on and on, is rather poetic, makes almost as much 
sense as Christianity, and is definite proof that Deck writes 
all the thought provoking stuff)... 

FINALLY, for those of you who have made it this far and 
want to see a picture of the Kosmick Ladye, look below. I 
promise not to write anything more about her for the rest of 
the quarter... 
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Pumpkin pie 
that melts 

in your 
mouth? 


s s s 
It’s ice cream pumpkin pie. 
Break that ordinary pumpkin pie tradition with 
an extraordinary Ice Cream Pumpkin Pie from 
Baskin-Robbins. Imagine spicy pumpkin pie ice 
cream, made with fresh eggs, in a crispy pie 
shell. Start a whole new tradition in your home 


during the holidays. 


1218 Mission St. Santa Cruz 


Ty, 


ICE CREAM eTORE 
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160 41st Ave. Capitola 


e (next to Orchard Supply Hardware) 


bad “1974, Baskin-Robbins Ice Cream Co. = 
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Auto 
insurance 


for College Students 
and Youthful Drivers 


insurance 


CALL. 


427-3272 


CAMPUS INSURANCE 
303 Water Street 


(near the corner of 
Ocean Street) 
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QALE PRICE~ALC CUTS 
THRU GOL(DAYS 


Haircuts 45.° 
Shoulder 


Length 4. 
Beard Trim 95° 
YAIR &1DEAWAY 


425-3913 1302 KLE ST. 


Your Complete 
Christmas Shopping 
Headquarters 


ii m po PUS 


1110 Pacific Garden Mall © 427-2030 


The most complete import store in the 
area offers an unusual variety of unique 
gift items from around the world. 
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FURNITURE - RUGS - HOUSEWARES - 
BAMBOO SHADES - CLOTHING - INCENSE 
JEWELRY - ART OBJECTS & MUCH MORE 


TOFS 
COMPARE OUR PRICES WITH ANY 
OTHER IMPORT STORE 


MON - FRI 10 to 9, SAT & SUN 10 to 6 


UCSC Committee on Arts and Lectures 
and the 
Santa Cruz Classical Guitar Society 
present 


Internationally Acclaimed Guitar Duo 


AKO ITO & HENRI DORIGNY 


Saturday Afternoon, 
Nov. 19 3 pm 
Thimann Lecture Hall 3 UCSC 


$2 Student/Elders—$3 General 


—Tickets at the door— 
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THE 
TANGLED 
WEB 


by the Campus Writers’ Guild 


The Guild’s “Web of the Quarter” award goes to 
those purveyors of bodily fitness and tendenilous awak- 
ening—the folks at the service counter at the Field House. 
To deserve this honor, they have devised a system for court 
reservations which would entice a bureaucrat to ecstasy. 

Don’t ever make the mistake of offering a friend a casual 
invitation to “catch a game of racquetball.” There is nothing 
casual about securing a court at the UCSC Field House 
East. After weeks of intense planning, an intricate strategy 
must be developed to stake out a court for a one-hour game. 
We obtained a half million dollar HEW grant to investigate 
the situation at the service counter. 

Before we explain the system, make sure you are in a 
stable emotional state and capable of withstanding in- 
humane bureaucratic beating. We’ve attempted to simplify 
the policy in the following explanation. 

Here it is. Let’s say you want to play a game of racquetball 
tomorrow afternoon. You can sign up for one of three courts 
today at 12:15 pm or tomorrow at 7:15 am. But chances are 
you can’t do it anytime in between. Another possibility is to 
sign up for one of two courts on “short notice,” by 
approaching the service desk one hour prior to the time you 
want to play. That is, you can do that at any time except at 
11 am and 4 pm because at that point the short notice courts 
are reservable in advance for the hours of 12 noon and 5 pm. 
If you want a court for the weekend (Saturday through 
Monday), you can sign up for any of the reservable courts on 
Friday. 

The preceding information might be incomplete or in 
slight error, since when we attempted to question the service 
attendant further over the phone, he replied, ““Look, this is 
one of those things that has got to be explained in a one-on- 
one confrontation.” Hearing that threat once from a con- 
vincingly built muscle man, we knew we’d be better off 
returning our grant to HEW and leaving the mess alone. 

Look on the bright side of things... This adventure just 
adds one more game to those played at the Field House. So, 
by the time one has a court, the game of “racquetball” will 
seem easy in comparison to the game of “‘sign up.”’ Congrats 
Field House, the “Web of the Quarter” goes out to you... 

Tell it to the judge. That’s what the officer said to us last 
week as he wrote out a ticket for speeding. How many of you 
have been ticketed at the bottom of Bay St. at Escalona? It is 
a favorite spot, and finally after four years they nabbed us. 
Well, the $$ wasn’t available to pay, so we went to traffic 
court the other day to plead the case. Wouldn’t you know it, 
but there were about 10 other people there who had broken 
the law at Bay and Escalona. Well, about the seventh time 
the judge came across one of us, he frowned, saying the cop 
with the pen must have had a heavy hand. So the judge 
cancelled all our tickets. How’s that for justice and simple 
bureaucracy! Don’t depend on it tho’—it looked like a one- 
time thing. 

Even though City on a Hill has shown a marked 
improvement in the past several weeks (thanks to the effort 
of, among others, the CWG), the paper still has far to go. 
Someone suggested that if the Press was to have a 
journalism advisor and offered regular credit for staff 
writers, the paper and its readers would be a better off lot. 
Logically, if the Press had an advisor, some of the rough 
edges could be smoothed over and academic credit could 
entice a more regular commitment of staff writers. 

We spoke with David Tilley, the vice chancellor for 
student affairs, about how we could get this idea imple- 
mented. He commended the project and offered his support, 
suggesting that the Press ought to begin by trying to locate 
an experienced journalist—willing and able to advise—in 
the Santa Cruz area. Tilley believes that the Media Council 
(the campus committee funding the media) could come up 
with some funding for the project. He said that once the 
Press institutionalizes the advisor, it could approach a 
relevant board or college to set up regular academic credit. 

Deck Hazen, one of UCSC’s best known radicals, sent in 
the following question to the Tangled Web: “Why is the 
UCSC bureaucracy racist, sexist, and alienating?” We were 
unable to check directly with the Chancellor on this 
question, but according to informed sources, Chancellor 
Sinsheimer doesn’t really want the bureaucracy to be racist, 
sexist, and alienating. Sorry, Deck. 
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STRUGGLE from p. 11 embraces the “class” nature of society, and 
on more general causes, or roots of the ultimately to a revolutionary perspective 


place. Generally speaking, the transition 
from liberal concern to an “institutional anal- 


various issues, which leads to the criticism of | which recognizes “classes” asthe rootsource ysis” takes place over a long period of time— 
structural arrangements of society asawhole. of the problem, and which also project as usually several years—as is demonstrated by 


To put labels on these stages, it appears _ series of alternatives such as socialist revolu- 


the development of both the Civil Rights 


that there is a tendency toward development _ tion and/or collective control of the means | Movement and the Anti-War movement. 


in political thinking from a liberal concernfor _ and tools of production, etc. 


It took the Civil Rights movement about 


single issues, to an “‘institutionalized” con- Given this tendency towarddevelopmental _ five years to change from a movement con- 
cern for the connections between the issues _ thinking, the historyof CAIR(the Committee | cerned with the issue of individual rights for 
(this was manifested as “anti-imperialism” Against Institutionalized Racism) presents a black people to a more “‘institutionalized” or 


regarding the issue of the Vietnam warduring _most interesting break with the “time frame” 


structural understanding that racism is caused 


the 60’s) to a radical perspective which in which this development historically takes | and fostered by social forces. With this 
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CHRISTMAS 
SALE! 


Ultra Light long ................6.. reg $185 
sale $129.88 


Limited Edition standard......... 


sale $168 
Down ; 
North Star.......... eertaade es reg. $220 


Sleeping Bags " sale $154 


Down Parkas large & extra large sizes........... 40% off 


Ski Jackets .........00 Sieve S's Pveseves NS acce cee a Aas 20% off 
Ski Pants ............ dials Sosa RR SO eos vietein tee Sohne 30% off 
Ski Skins turtlenecks.................. cama kieceuite reg. $9.00 

sale $5.88 


Frame Packs , Jansport , Wilderness Experience ...... 30% off 


30% off all backpacking food 


Muir Trail Hiking Boots.............ccccccccecceees reg. $48.50 
Similar savings on other styles sale $39.75 


Hiking Shorts: <.ccccedtacssnnd. «dope dedenemeawese eee 20% off 


Warm Up Suits large & extra Ig. sizes ...............0- 1/2 off 
All tennis racquets in stock..... ae 10% to 50% off 


All 


tennis shorts & shirts ..............00. Seva sicue 


Aluminum Racquetball racquet ....... Su seawe tek reg. $14.95 
sale $9.88 


42306908 
mon-fri 8:30 to 6 pm ®@ sat til 5:30 
1532 Pacific ¢ On the Mall 


SANTA CRUZ 


OFFSET PRINTING 
Now open till 8 pm 
Monday— Thursday 


509. CEDAR ST.425-1177 


understanding, members of the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee (SNCC— 
pronounced “snick”) began to shift their 
focus to demands for “Black Power”—i.e., 
they began to make demands for changing the 
structural relationships between blacks and 
whites in this country. 

In this same way, it took several years for 
the moral outrage over the issue of the 
Vietnam war to become transformed into a 


structural understanding of the social forces . 


at work in that war. Thus, the demands for 
withdrawal (‘““Out Now’’) became demands 


for a change in the structural relationships - 


which create and foster war (“End US Impe- 
rialism’’). 

For CAIR, this process appears to have 
become greatly concentrated. The demands 


cont. on p. 22 
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Buy 3 TDK SA C:90 cassettes 
today, and we'll give you a 
place to keep them in. It’s 
this stackable storage mod- 
ule, which holds up to 8 
cassettes. TDK SA is so good 
that virtually ali leading 
manufacturers use it to ar- 
rive at the high bias (CrO.) 
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other cassette makes 


machine sound better. On 
top of that, SA cassettes are 
jam-proof, drop-out-free, 
and come with a full life- 
time warranty. Get your 
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free storage module, with Full lifetime 


3 TDK SA cassettes now. 


warranty 


? Open 7 days a week 9 o'clock until Midnight 
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continued from p. 5 

Yet scientists may never get a chance to do these studies on 
whales because the whaling industry may hunt them to extinc- 
tion. People have been hunting whales for over 4,000 years but 
the first organized whale fishery was conducted by the Basques 
in the 12th century. As has been the pattern with whaling, the 


- Basques became so proficient at off-shore whaling that they 


overfished the region to the point that they eliminated the entire 
stock and nearly drove the Biscayne Right Whale into extinction. 

Whaling has experienced a couple of re—births since the 12th 
century because of technological advances. The first transfor- 
mation occured when boilers and other processing equipment 
was brought on board ships. Whalers could hunt on the open 
seas for years at a time, returning home loaded down with rich 
cargoes of oil and bone. Although the discovery of petroleum as 
a substitute for whale oil seemed to spell death for the declining 
industry, new technological advances, exploding harpoons and 
steam-powered metal ships, made whaling profitable again. 
With today’s modem sonar and radar equipment, a whaling 
fleet can search 30,000 square miles of ocean a day, and if they 
can spot a whale, its as good as dead. 

After they heard the shot, the James Bay returned to a grim 
scene. The harpooned whale had not died from the shrapnel 
grenade. “It had been pulled over to the side of the ship,” said 
Rusty, “‘and they were stabbing it with hand held harpoons. Its 
blood was everywhere, and suddenly the whale just screamed 
out in pain. At that point everybody on the James Pay 
broke down. We had to leave, we just couldn’t watch it anymore.” 

“Later, we followed the killer boats to their ugly, huge, 600 
foot, ten story factory ship. They hoisted the whales through this 
large transom in the back of the ship. These ultra—efficient 
factory ships can process an entire whale in half an hour. They 
grabbed the whales with giant cranes and pulled off its skin like a 
banana peel,” Rusty recalls. The whale is then carved up, the 
meat is stored in freezers, and the fat is melted into oil that is 
used for margarine, perfume, soap, etc. 

“Whaling is a totally profit oriented enterprise” says Rusty “and 
it will become totally unprofitable within four years. The 
whalers just want to get as much out of their ships as they can 
before they scrap them. The whole destructive, mechanistic 
killing operation is done with absolutely no sensitivity to a 
creature which may be the highest form of intelligence in the sea. 
The James Bay pulled up to the huge factory ship and Rusty 
screamed out in anger at the Russians “You don’t have the right 
to kill this magnificent creature that belongs to the whole world. 
You don’t need to kill whales anymore. Every single product 
derived from a whale can be had, just as economically, from 
other sources. To exterminate the whales would be a major 


OPENS THURSDAY! 
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BUFFET SERVED trom 6:00-7:00 pm 
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A hilarious parody of “FANTASIA. (| «N 
(Some people go so far as to say | 
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Ty 
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Bruno Bozzetto's 


& CINE CAFE 


Allegro NonTroppo 


FANTASIA WAS NEVER LIKE THIS... 


RIVER & POTRERO STS., SANTA CRUZ @ 427-1711 


crime against the earth. We will try to stop you from killing 
whales by placing our bodies in front of the harpoons.” 

Rusty explains the contact which ensued betwen the environ- 
mentalists and the Russians: 

“The really positive thing was we made a real stong 
impression on the crew. The crew was under orders not to speak 
with us but often they would hide from the captain on another 
part of the ship, and they would wave and smile and try to talk to 
us. It’s the freakiest thing in the world to be staring at the people 
we are pitted against. They’re killing whales and we’re trying to 
save whales, but they’re people, and they’re good people, but 
they’re killing whales, and that makes it really weird.” 

““We followed the whaling fleet for fourteen days this summer 
and they only killed eight whales. Now you can say, great, they 
only killed eight whales, but with their sophisticated equip- 
ment, if they’re not killing any whales, that means they’re not 
finding any whales, so where are the whales? That’s the 
question, where are the whales?” 

“One time when they weren’t killing whales, a boat tied up to 
the factory ship to refuel. We got in our Zodiaks to see if they 
had brought in any whales. When we got close to the killer boat 
the crew was waving at us to come aboard.” 

“Do we have permission to come aboard,”’ I yelled. 

“To hell with that,” cried the crew, “just come aboard.” 

“So we threw them our ropes and climbed on board as quick 
as could be. The crew swarmed around us. We were smiling and 
greeting each other and trying to break all sorts of barriers so we 
could communicate.” : 

“It was just an instant thing, it happened so fast. Finally the 
captain came out and said we had to leave. We stayed on board 
for just the seconds we could squeeze out. There was such 
despair that we couldn’t stay on. It just seemed so foolish and 
wasteful that we couldn’t sit and talk. We had come so far to see 
them, and we both wanted to talk so much, and we had to leave, 
because of this stupid bureaucracy.” - 

“As we were leaving, the people on the factory ship stood at 
the port holes and showed us their pets, little dogs and cats. You 
could tell they loved their dogs and cats and that the pets added 
some humanity to them. It was just another expression that they 
somehow felt close to us.” 

““As we got kicked off, the crew of the killer ship kept 


repeating this one word, ‘jalka’, which means ‘what a shame’. 


They were mostly young guys, in their twenties, and these are 
the guys who actually do the killing. But the thing that got to me 


is they were so nice, you could tell in that one word that they were: 


really concerned and they wanted to talk about how they felt, but 
we couldn’t, and it was such a shame, jalka, indeed, such a shame.” 


FRIDAY & SATURDAY 
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CHINA: continued from p. 4 


A NEW MANDARIN CLASS? 

The Cultural Revolution brought millions of previously 
untrained people into broad based applications of science, and 
at the same time pressed elite scientists into direct and intimate 
contact with the rest of the country. If the scientific community 
breaks those ties, it will lose its ability to serve the people. The 
new provisions will potentially establish a group of scientists 
which is not only specialized but elitist, whose efforts are judged 
by their success in Western academic circles rather than 
applicability to China’s collective needs. That would necessarily 
be counter to the ideal of a classless society. If China is heading 
toward the creation of ‘“‘a new Mandarin class based on 
scientific expertise’’, as Schwartz cautiously anticipates, then it 
will be a great leap backwards. 


Cecil Smith: continued from p. 7 


We have this brought home with housing, back to housing again, 
we have this brought home to us very closely because just 
down the street from me is a small single-family residence with 
six families living in it. What do you do? If you go down and 
evict them, they have no place to go, and we know it. And in 
searching for property which is suitable for low-income housing, 
we find that we have a shortage of buildable property in south 
county. Federal funding for low-income housing requires that 
there be sewers, perhaps they’re going to have to change that, 
because I don’t think we’re going to be in the business of building 
additional sewer lines or expanding the areas which are sewered. 
We’ve been for some time investigating alternative methods of 
sewage disposal, and we’re now working on arranging a demon- 
stration of one which I think is very effective, involving tertiary 
treated water. It’s a very simple and economic operation. So those 
are some of the things we’re looking at, with everything else that 
comes up every day. Everything’s a problem; right? If we didn’t 
have any problems we wouldn’t be here, trying to solve them! 
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HELD OVER! FINAL WEEK! ENDS WED. 
“HILARIOUS .. . A DELICIOUSLY REFRESHING 
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STRUGGLEfrom p. 20 


for “UC Investments Out of South Africa”’ 
and “Overturn the Bakke Decision” have 
become combined and the social forces at 
work have become identified in the demand 
“End Institutionalized Racism.” 

The significance of this rapid transformation 
cannot be overstated, particularly in light of 
the impact political thinking has on the success 
or failure of any given movement in terms of 
its social impact. 

While issue oriented movements can have 
(and have had) enormous impact on specific 
manifestations of social injustice, they rarely 
accomplish any change in the structure of 
social, political, and economic relationships 
which produce social injustice. The Civil 
Rights movement did much to improve the 
situation of individual black people, yet racism 
is still rampant in our society. The Anti-War 
movement was a significant force in getting 
US troops out of Vietnam, yet US imperialism 
is still a dominant force in our foreign policy. 


from an address of South Africa, Bakke, and 
Third World Studies, to an address of institu- 


The jump in thinking, on the part of CAIR, _ 


tionalized racism portends well for the develop 
ment of the next student movement. But it will 
take at least one more jump before the students 
of this generation complete the chain of 
thinking initiated by their predecessors in the 
60’s as Bettina Aptheker points out in her 
book The Academic Rebellion in the 
United States: 
The intellectuals still attached to the 
superstructure of the society, tended to 
see first its social injustices; and in 
their protests tended to center on issues 
such as racial oppression and the war 
in Vietnam. The inability of the social 
order-to resolve these crises—and in 
fact official resistance to their resolu- 
tion—forced many intellectuals to re- 
evluate their previous assumptions 
about the system itself...(T)he intellec 
tuals develop an anti-imperialist cons- 
ciousness. Their sole affinity is with 
the movements for national liberation 
at home and abroad. They do not 
generally conceive of the national liber 
ation movements as an essential com- 
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ponent of the class struggle. 


If the contracted time frame in which 
CAIR has made the first jump is an indication 
of its ability to make the next jump, the 
development of radical political thought could 
occur at a much faster pace. As students 
begin to develop and expand their under- 
standing of how class society produces and 
sustains such manifestations as racism, sexism 
age-ism, hetro-sexism, and other forms of 
social oppression, they also begin to see them 
selves as members of the class which is 
primarily subjected to these forms of oppression. 
As that understanding spreads to other cam- 
puses and (of critical import) to other sectors 
of the population the chances for a re-birth of 
a broadly-based and fundamentally radical 
national movement becomes greatly expanded. 

It took nearly ten years for this development 
to mature from its germinal origins in the late 
1950s. Much has changed since then and 
student activists are now in possession of a 
historical model from which to work. While 
projection is always a risky proposition, it 


would appear that if existing political tenden- 
cies continue to develope within the concen- 
trated time frame thus far, the 1980’s could 
produce some very significant changes in our 
lives. 


RECYCLE from p. 8 


pound. Most of the direct overhead costs for 
running the center are covered through the 
sale of recyclables back to the manufactuer. 


Terry Vincent, one of the center’s staff, 
says that mills and factories that make pick- 
ups from them are located as far away as 
Madera, in the San Juaquin Valley, and 
Martinez, on the Sacramento River Delta. So 
it appears that if Barry Commoner is correct 
in assuming that natural resources will be 
harder and more expensive to find in the 
future, then the Ecology Action Recylcing 
Center may be doing a booming business in 
years to come. 
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. e AUTHENTIC ARMENIAN CUISINE 
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WHO MAKES THE BEST 
ICE CREAM IN TOWN? 


Before we could answer that question, we would first point out 
that there are two distinct types of ice Creams available today: 
Commercial ice Cream, like those sold in your neighborhood ice 
cream stores, and Old-fashioned ice Cream, like you might make 
at home. 


To further distinguish them, Commercial ice Creams are made 
from a pre-packaged mix that contains smoothers and other add- 
itives to give them a “creamy” texture; Old-fashioned ice 
Creams, qn the other hand, are made from Fresh Cream, Grade A 
Milk, Fresh Eggs, 100% Cane Sugar or Honey, Salt, Fruits and 
Extracts and have a rich, well-bodied texture. 


Who makes the best ice cream in town? 


We really can’t say. But we know who makes the ONLY Old- 
fashioned ice Cream in town! 


OLD UNCLE 
GATLORD'S 


OLD-FASHIONED 
ICE CREAM PARLOURS 
Santa Cruz 
107 Soquel 
(at Pacific Mall) 
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THE LATEST IN BOUTIQUE FASHIONS 


1012 PACIFIC AVE. 423-6561 MON.-TH. 10-5:30 FRI.-SAT. 10-6 
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UC Grad Ma 


by Doug Duncan 

Steve Hawley, who received his Ph. D. this 
summer from the Lick Observatory/Board of 
Studies in Astronomy and Astrophysics, may 

be headed for a rather unusual career. 
_ The space shuttle (named Enterprise after 
the ship in the T. V. series Star Trek) is 
boosted into space by a rocket but returns to 
earth like a glider. It is currently being test 
flown on the back of a Boing 747 aircraft in 
Southern California. The shuttle is reuseable 
up to 400 times, and it should lower the cost 

of going into space considerably. 

The crew of the space shuttle is divided into 
two catagories: pilot—astronaut and scientist— 
astronaut or mission specialist. The former 
are mostly responsible for flying the shuttle, 
including managing the 210 mile per hour 


landing at Edwards Air Force Base in the 
Mojave desert. The latter are responsible for 
the scientific equipment and results, as well 
as for any extra—vehicular activity. Mission 
specialist is the position which Steve hopes to 
be offered. 

Steve first began to feel that his chances 
were something other than slim two months 
ago, when he learned that he was the subject 
of an extensive security investigation. Federal 
agents visited the campus and interviewed his 
professors, most of his graduate stu dent 
classmates, members of the Astronomy Board 
staff, and even his landlord downtown. 

Four weeks ago Steve received a call at his 
home in Salina, Kansas, inviting him to come to 
the Johnson Space Flight Center in Houston. 
Last week NASA flew him to Texas for six days 


y Become Astronaut 


of intensive physical and psychological tests. 
Steve’s comment, “It generally was not too 
painful, and parts of it were even fun.” He was 
interviewed by several astronauts, and flew 5 
missions in the space shuttle simulator. On the 
treadmill test, Steve outperformed most of the 
other candidates. He credits this to his habit 
of running about five miles a day up and down 
the fire roads of the UCSC campus. 

When asked about the dangers involved in 
the job, Steve replied, “Well, what is the 
worst that could happen to me? My obituary 
might read that Steve Hawley came down 
today in Kansas, parts of Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
Colorado....” 

’ NASA will announce its final selection in 
December, and begin training the new astro- 
nauts next summer. 
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WRITING SERVICES Editing, 
research writing, thesis consultation. 
Most subjects. Qualified Writers. 
Tel.423-7534 

SOCIALIST FEMINIST collective 
household looking for like-minded 
housemate, preferably a man. Dec. 1, 
Downtown. $110/month & utilities. 
425-7329 

TRAVEL—CHARTER FLIGHTS 
STUDENT HOSTEL CARDS, 
P.S.A. FLIGHTS, FOR INFOR- 
MATION & RESERVATIONS 
SEE CHRIS SLOAN, U.C.S.C. 
TRAVEL ADVISER, IN. THE 
CAMPUS ACTIVITIES OFFICE 
(ABOVE THE WHOLE EARTH 
RESTAURANT) 2:30-5 PM, MON 


THROUGH THURS, OR CALL 
425-1481 

SOPWITH DESIGN is looking for a 
campus rep to sell our line of custom T- 
shirts. Sales experience not necessary. 
Eighteen years or older, commission. 
Call 476-1900 1 pm to 5 pm, ask for 
Mark Saunders. a 
STORAGE SPACE in private home. 
12’x15’ and 20’x30’. Please call 476- 
12’x15’ and 20°x30’. Please call 
476-7024 or 475-3547. 

FOR SALESpeakers 12” 3 way 
DWD0009, $150 ea new, $50 ea. 
Audio Research manual turntable & 
cover, nice, $35. Art deco COORS 
neon sign, $50. Beautiful oak library 
table/desk $150. Antique spinnet sec- 
retary closeup desk, $15. Men's black 
leather pants 32” waist, $50. Emest, 
evenings 426-7697. 

FOR SALE 73 Honda 170 Scooter, 
$260. ALSO Centurian 10 speed 
$125. Call Jim 427-0182, Oakes 
Apt. D-12. 


IF YOU’D LIKE TO DO SOMETHING 
“ABOUT THE ENERGY SHORTAGE 
THIS IS A GOOD PLACE TO START. 


If you’re a graduating civil, 
electrical or mechanical 
engineer who isn’t afraid of 
jumping feet first into one of the 
most complex problems of the 
decade —the energy shortage— 


DON’T HITCH drive in safety & 


Ad 


PG&E may have a job for you. 
The work is challenging. 

The pay is good. And the benefits 

are above average. 


Co If you’d like to do something 


meaningful with your life, as 
well as earn a good living ina 
job with good security, there 
may be an opportunity for you 
at PG&E 

Contact John Clemson, PG&E 
Professional Employment 
Office. 245 Market Street, 
San Francisco, CA. 


PGwE 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


Ad No. 406X-577 P.O. No. S7-178 


— men and women. 


4 cols. x 105 lines, BE W 


College Newspapers — Spring & Fall, 1977 
Prepared by BBDO, San Francisco 


comfort. 6 Pontiac Tempest, runs 
great. Owner went to Univ of Missouri 
$575/offer. 429-2375 days, 
425-1955 eves. 

FOR SALE Craig 3520 powerplay 
underdash cassette with FM. Unit 
works fine and is presently installed if 
demonstration is required. List price 
is $19 but will sacrifice for $100 or 
best offer. 

Volkswagen AM/FM indash radio 
that works perfect. Will sell for $45 
or best offer. Both items must be sold. 
If interested, please call Pete at 
476-4680. 

TYPING Big papers, little papers 
what have you. Can correct spelling, 
English, punctuation, etc. Call 
Coralee at 425-0918. 

‘75 HONDA 400F, | owner, main- 
tained with care, custom paint, 2 
helmets, new rear tire. Fine condition 
$850/offer. 423-5095 

PIANO LESSONS. ALFONS 
FORSTER. TEL. 426-8957. 


RESEARCH WRITING, re-writing, 
editing. Tutoring also available. 703 
3rd St. Apt. 4, S.C. Tele. 423-7534. 


RE-RUN SHOP. 1503 Mission 
St (near McDonalds) 
426-27533. Quality clothing 
for guys and gals open 6 days 
11-4:30 closed Sundays. 


The Camera Shop 


“photos taken...passport, news 
candid and 1.0. 


“student and faculty discounts 


°24 hour service on photos 
finishing 


“we do our own black and 

white processing 35mm 
open daily 9-5, Saturdays 10-2 
closed Sunday 


eR Iaceeieneciemenities 


The Camere Shep 
"19 Weinut Avenve Sania Crus 4237103 
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2600 41st Ave., Soquel 
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Suede upper. Rolled padded collar. Vibram lug sole. 
Goodyear® Welt construction. Cushion leather sock & 
tongue lining. Red lace. Steel shank for extra support. 
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